No. 516.—Von. vi. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE meeting of Parliament is, or ought to be, the great 
topic of the day” just now. But there seems to be a general 
belief that the Session will be more than usually uninteresting, 
It sometimes happens that at this particular season, when the 
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period of the recess is just coming to an end, that a number | attack upon China?” “Is the income tax to be lowered?” 


of questions are before the public which every one expects to 
see solved in some manner or other as soon as Parliament 
assembles. ‘“ What was the meaning of that mysterious war 


with Persia?” ‘ Were we justified or not in making an 
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“Ts the long-talked-of, little-cared-for Reform Bill to be 
brought in?” No such inquiries as these are to be heard now, 
There seems to be a little agitation going on among the 
farmers on the subject of the malt tax ; and the recent speeches 
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of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Leatham, and other 
members on the necessity of reform, show that the 
subject will at least be brought forward, It is just as evident 
that in this dying Parliament nothing can be done with it. 
It will serve, however, to elicit a certain number of speeches 
from which the voters at the next election will be able to tell 
the sheep from the wolves—the sheep being, of course, those 
who are in favour of a reform bill, When the sheep begin to 
frame their bill, when the time comes for them to decide pre- 
cisely where they shall draw that fatal line below which the 
working man will not be allowed to vote, then only their 
difficulties will begin, In the meanwhile, nothing in the game 
of politics is easier than to make pledges and protestations, in 
or out of Parliament, It is, as Hamlet says, “as easy as 
lying,” to which accomplishment it indeed bears a general 
resemblance, 

With the exception, perhaps, of the war in America and the 
relations existing between America and England in connection 
with Canada, there will (fortunately for us) be no foreign 
subjects to discuss this Session, Some members who have 
indulged in Continental travel during the recess may feel 
bound to give their fellow-legislators the benefit of their 
recent experience ; but it will be difficult to find a pretext for 
getting up such lively, though utterly unprofitable, debates as 
those which took place, last year, on the subject of Denmark, 
and, the year before, on that of Poland. The great European 
event of the day ia, undoubtedly, the publication of the 
encyclical letter, It has divided the Catholic world into 
two parties, or, at least, has made the line of separation 
between the Ultramontanes and the Liberals in the Catholic 
Church much wider than it was before, There are several of 
our literary members of Parliament who are quite capable of 
lecturing at length on this topic, but we do not see how they 
can contrive to bring it before the House. We have no treaties 
with the Pope, and do not even grant him ordinary diplomatic 
recognition, It would be, therefore, impossible for us to find 
a plea on which to call him to account. Otherwise, and if the 
encyclical letter had been “ communicated" to our Govern- 
ment like a diplomatic document, the great Parliamentary 
talkers, who talk for talking’s sake, would have had a fine 
subject for their eloquence. 

The Imperial Government of France, however, cannot allow 
the encyclical letter to remain without an answer, For 
against whom was the Papal missive really launched? Not 
against the Atheists and Revolutionists, whose errors it pro- 
fesses to denounce; not against Protestants and other 
“ schismatics ;" but simply against the men who have con- 
stituted Italy in its present shape; and, first of all, against 
the French Emperor—the real creator of the Italian Kingdom, 
thongh he allows Victor Emmanuel to wear the Italian crown, 
As Victor Emmanuel has been formally excommunicated, it 
would be superfluous—indeed, under the circumstances, it 
would be impossible—for the Holy Father to address observa- 
tions of any kind to him. But the Emperor of the French 
cannot well be shut out from the pale of the Church, Theex- 
periment would be rather a dangerous one, and we may be 
quite sure that it will not be tried. He can only be attacked 
indirectly, through the principles on which he rests his 
power, and in the encyclical letter these are rudely (very 
rudely) assailed, The alleged error “that it is lawful for a 
people to choose their own sovereign” may be an error or 
not, as far as we in England are concerned, It is a principle 
which we do not fully recognise, without, however, altogether 
disavowing it, We do not blame other nations, who, having 
a vacant throne, call for candidates, and appoint to fill it the 
one who can manage to poll the greatest number of votes, But 
our own practice is something quite different ; and hereditary 
right, limited by certain well-defined conditions, has been 
more consistently respected in England than in countries whose 
form of government is fierce absolutism. In France, how- 
ever, the election of Napoleon III. to the Imperial throne is 
an affair of too recent a date ;-and “the elect of the people” 
has too often declared, or allowed it to be declared for him, 
that in that character he rules, to render it safe now for all 
the clergy in France to be instructed that his title is altogether 
is. valid, 

It is known that a report on the subject of the Papal letter 
is being drawn up for presentation to the French Council of 
State, and it seems to be expected that its publication in 
church by certain Bishops will be condemned as an encroach- 
ment of the temporal on the spiritual authority, Some of 
the correspondents of the press in Paris have, moreover, a 
notion that the encyclical will be mentioned—and, if so, na- 
turally not with praise—in the Emperor's Speech to the 
members of the two Chambers. 

But the Emperor has generally kept his own counsel as to 
what he intended to say on these and other similar occasions ; 
and we do not believe that he has now broken through his 
rule and taken one or more newspaper correspondents into his 
confidence, A very fall account of his Majeaty’s forthcoming 
speech has been published in the Morning Post; but its 
author—we mean the author of the account—has the candour 
to confess that he writes entirely from his own imagination. 
There is always something that is meant to take Europe by 
surprise in the Emperor's state speeches; and if in the one 
now about to be delivered the usual characteristic element 
should be wanting— its very absence will be a surprise, 


Dom FERNANDO OF PORTUGAL, the fat ler of the reigning King, has just 
sent tothe Society of Aquafortistes, of Paris, a proof etching exhibiting 
great ability. It represents a funeral oration pronounced by a cat over a 
deceased brother; around the bier is a crowd of other cats expressing their 
grief in various ways; some wipe their eyes, some look upwards with resig- 
nation, while others seem transfixed by despair, but all stifle their sobs and 
listen to the orator, who is seated with intense gravity on a tub, 


EVERYBODY'S CHILDREN. oe 

More than a hundred years ago a great physician, who had 
written a notable book about poisons, and had studied at some of the 
most celebrated medical schools in Europe, went to live in what 
was then a handsome new street leading out of Queen-square, and 
known by the aristocratic name of Great Ormond-street.. Dr. 
Richard Mead was a Royal pbysician, and his house, to which he 
had removed from a more humble dwelling at St-pney, was a 
stately, well-appointed mansion, with a fine garden. upon which he 
built a museum to contain his collection of interesting objects con- 
nected with the profession he had so ardently followed, After his 
death, in 1754, the house fell into other hands, and. though it could 
boast at least one eminent inmate in the person of the late Lord 
Macaulay. whose father became its tenant, there seemed some pro- 
bability of its being entirely separated from those medical associa- 
tions which had originally made it famous. It happened, however, 
that a few thoughtful and philanthropic gentlemen, who had long 
been impressed with the terrible aggregate which the bills of mor- 
tality presented in recording the number of children who died every 
year in the metropolis, met together on the 30th of January, 1850, 
to consider whether we could not follow the example of some of the 

»incipal Continental cities by establishing a children’s hospital in 
ndon. 

The first terrible fact which prompted them to make an earnest 
effort was that furnished by the registrar's returns, where they 
saw—as, indeed, some of them, being themselves in the medical pro- 
fession, knew already—that 25,000 of London’s little ones die every 
year almost before they grow to boyhood or girlhood—that is to 
say, while they are under ten years of age; and with this was 
coupled the painful certainty that a large percentage of such young 
lives might be saved if only there were the means to afford them 
the necessary conditions of recovery ; conditions, however, which 
could not be secured in any existing institution, since ordinary 
hospitals, even the noblest and most useful of them, are not 
adapted to the treatment of children, who must necess arily be 
regarded as an incumbrance where the resources are often insufficient 
even for the needs of the adult population. : 

It may readily be understood, therefore, that the establishment of 
a children’s hospital involved the adoption of some means for 
increasing the knowledge of those diseases to which children are 
peculiarly liable, and that the hospital should include some arrange- 
ment for fulfilling the part of a medical school as well as a training 
establishment for nurses. 

For nearly two years these nine gentlemen, who formed the first 
committee, camel and appealed to their friends for the attainment 
of the object they had set their hearts upon; and at last, in 
1852, they were in a position to look about them fora suitable house 
in which they might make the experiment of establishing a hospital 
for sick children, To find such a building was no very easy matter, 
since it must, as they well knew, be at no great distance from the 
poor neighbourhoods from which the tiny patients would be carried 
sometimes in loving arms that could do no better for them than to 
bear them toa home where they might find the food and medicine, 
the health and strength, which would never come to them in the 
foul courts and alleys where they were born. 

It must be a large, airy house too, with great lofty rooms and the 
means for air and sunlight to enter freely. Of almost equal neces- 
sity there must bea garden, where little convaleacents might use 
their nearly-restored limbs and renovate their blood with fresh air 
and healthy exercise. As though for the purpose of supriying 
the place they had need of at this time, the house of the Court 
Se in ond-street became tenantless ; and there, with very 

ittle adaptation, were the lofty spacious rooms, the cool, wide stair- 
cases, the high windows, that were needed ; whilst the garden where 
the Doctor had built his museum was still in its glory with fruit and 
flowers, wanting care, but with a whole world of beauty between its 


steven 

months before they could open it.as a hospital, the house 
was taken and prepared for the admission of the first patient—one 
little girl—who, lying there in her tiny bed, became the principal 
occupant of the stately old mansion, with its burnished oak stair- 
cases, and its great, high, carved mantels. 

Twenty-four out-patients, and eight littie creatures tended within 
the walls, was the work of the firat month; and it is rather an 
encouraging than a deplorable fact that the new institution had to 
gain the confidence of the poor mothers who brought their pinin, 
children for medical aid before the number of inmates increased. 
Very soon, however, the gentle compassion which was shown to the 
tiny patients won the hearts of these poor women who loved with- 
out the power to save; and one after another parted with the girl 
or boy so much the dearer for being weak and helplecs, that they 
— receive their darling back again in renovated health and 

ur, 

first year the income of the hentia was £314, and it has been 
progressing ever since, the last total s! sages te ay Sm the amount of 
the twelve months’ subscriptions, a sum which, encouraging as it 
may be as an evidence of p is surely insignificant when 
we remember the noble object for which this hospital has been 
founded and the appeal which its very name should make to every 
one of us, It soon found good friends, however ; and on one notable 
occasion, when the funda had been reduced to £1000, its cause was 
advocated at the annual festival by Mr. Charles Dickens; and it is 
not wonderful that, when he urged the claims of those who are 
yours, ours, everybody's children, thereshould have been subscribed 
£2850, It is wonderful that the institution should not have grown 
far beyond ite present limits when its urgent claims are considered. 

Happily, however, the committee have been able to increase their 
space by adding the next house and garden to that in which they 
commenced their philanthropic enterprise, so that there are now 
sixty-two beds for the reception of the little sufferers who are 
admitted within the walls; while the number of patients has 
increased from 1852, when there were 143 in-patients and 1250 out- 

ients during the year, to 1863, when 571 were admitted to the 
ouse, and 11,670 received medical advice without admission. During 
its twelve years of usefulness, 100,105 out-patients and 4250 in- 
patients have received its benefits, at a cost which, by great expe- 
rience and economy, seems remarkably small, when it is remem- 
bered that nothing is withheld that can help to restore those droop- 
lives and strengthen those failing little limbs. 
mong the objects which the hospital is intended to accomplish 
is the trainin pupil nurses, who, for a small weekly payment, 
may become inmates, under the direction of the lady superintendent : 
only a short time ago the space which has since been required 
for the more legitimate rapes wt 9 eet was devoted = 
poeel seen where, for a very trifling charge, poor women might 
ve their infants for the day in perfect confidence that they would 
be well cared for. The appurtenances of this department, however, 
have been to another establishment, instituted for that 
purpose only, and all the rooms in both houses are but just sufficient 
to provide wards for the sick children. 
hese wards and the whole arrangements of the place have been 
so frequently described by skilful and observant writers that there 
is little need to enter into their details here, especially as the 
itself is open to visitors, who may, if they choose, receive a little 
book reco! the visit of a lady eminent alike for benevolence and 
for literary ability. 

When it is remembered how small a sum is gratefully received 
by a charity like this, which is unendowed, but which should, we 
think, be held as the primary charity of all, it will scarcely seem 
out of place for us to depart a little from ordinary custom in men- 
tioning its claims, Let men and women who have children of their 
own realise the fact that eixpences, that pence even, have done great 
things when they have been called for to fulfil much less noble pur- 
ports. Let it not be forgotten that a toy, a picture-book, a child's | 
huif-worn garment, a remnant of linen, cloth, or flavnel, may help 
to comfort some of those little failing hearts; nay, let everybody | 
only follow the good old cnstom, and save up all their sarthings for | 
the tiny patients in Great Ormond-street ; and a larger hospital will 
soon arise, in which there will be more space for “everybody's 
children,” “"h, A 
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FRANCE. 

It is reported in Paris that the French Government has officially 
notified to the Pope that, while regretting his Holiness's deter- 
mination to come to no terms with the Italian Government, it thinks 
it useless to continue negotiations, and will for the fature contine 
itself to carrying the Convention into effect. The Constitutionnel, 
however, denies that Count De Sartiges had presented a note to 
Cardinal Antonelli conveying such an intimation, and says that no 
such note is in existence. 

SPAIN. 


In the Spanish Senate a statement was made, last Monday, on 
behalf of the Ministry, which indicated that Spain will be ready to 
recognise the kingdom of Italy if the transfer of the capital proves 
the stability of that State. 

ITALY. 


Several popular demonstrations have occurred in Turin within the 
past week, but they have not been of very great significance. The 
most important of these demonstrations place on Monday 
night, when the crowd assembled in front of the Royal Palace, 
where a Court ball was going on. The National Guard dispersed 
the crowd, and several arrests were made. ‘These demonstrations 
are becoming an unpleasant symptom of the feeling in Turin. 
Their immediate origin is the adoption by the Parliament of a 
motion by Baron Ricasoli, which shelved, in the supposed interests 
of national concord, all proposal to pass censure upon the late 
Ministry. With clamour againet Peruzzi and Minghetti are now 
mingled in Turin outeries against Ricasoli, one of the purest and 
most upright of Italian patriots. 


The military tribunal has decided on proceeding against fifty- 


three of the soldiers who were on oy in the streets of Turin 
during the disturbances of September. Twenty of the accused are 
charged with having exceeded the means of legal defence, and the 
others with having used their arms unnecessarily. 


PRUSSIA. ; 

In his reply to the address of the Senate, the King expressed 
himself as ardently desirous that the conflict between himself and 
the representatives of the country should be arranged. With that 
view his Majesty said he had made advances to the Snes, 
in the hope that they in turn would make advances to him. 

The bill regulating the strength of the Prussian army in time of 

ace and the length of military service has been laid before the 

ing by the Ministry and approved. It will be brought forward in 
the Chamber of Deputies next week. 


MEXICO. 

The Emperor Maximilian has issued a manifesto declaring in firm 
terms that the Church property in Mexico belongs to the State. 
The Papal Nuncio at Mexico declares that he is without instructions 
on the subject. The Emperor Maximilian expresses extreme sur- 
prise at this announcement. 

CANADA. 

The Canadian Parliament has been opened at Quebec, The 
Governor-General announced that a bill would be presented to the 
Colonial Parliament to arm the Executive with further powers to 
deal with political refugees who abused the right of asylum ; and 
he spoke hopefully of the prospects of the confederation scheme. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: 


WAR NEWS.—CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER. 

Ovr intelligence from New York is to the 2ist ult. A fresh 
expedition against Wilmington, under Admiral Porter and General 
Terry, arrived off Fort on the 13th ult, Early on the 14th 
the operations began, and the signal was given to form line of 
battle, when a powerful squadron, headed by the Brooklyn, of 
26 guns, stood in and 7 to shell the woods, in order to facilitate 
the landing of troopa. the mean time the a vessels and 
monitors took up a position in front of Fort Fisher and opened 
on the fort. ‘Every shot,” says a writer who describes the 
scene in an American paper, ‘‘struck the embrasures, and, 
exploding, threw clouds of sand high into the air.” While 
this double fire was going on the troops landed, and by 
ten o'clock 4000 of them were on the beach. But the contest 
between Fort Fisher and the ironclads was the chief work of the 
day. From eight o'clock in the morning until four in the after- 
noon the monitors poured in ponderous shells at the rate of four 

minute, the whole number thrown during that time being no 
ess than 2000. The fort did not reply with an equal weight of 
fire, but still left its mark on the attacking fleet. At four in the 
afternoon the wooden ships were sent to reinforce the ironclads, 


and at twenty minutes to five o'clock the two divi carrying 
812 guns, joined in the connonade. For an hour and a & storm 
of fire was poured upon the fort, and the writer nar- 


rative furnishes us with these details estimates the number 
of ehots fired during that time at 21,600, “ Indeed,” he gaye, “I 
have no doubt that up to the withdrawal of the wooden walls this 
evening, not less than 25,000 shells were fired into Fort Fisher.” 
Such was the first day of this memorable attack, and we much 
doubt whether any single fort in the world has ever been subjected 
to so tremendous a fire. All Friday night the monitors and 
ironsides kept up an occasional firing; but this ceased towards 
morning, and was not renewed until ten o'clock on Saturday, 
when the fleet ~_ began firing at short range, calling forth no 
reply. The third day was Sunday, and was alised, as has 
been the case so often, by a decisive conflict, The fire on the 
of the fleet became general at noon, and at half-past three o’clock 
the assault was made, “After three days and nights of bom- 
bardment,” eays the correspondent of the Baltimore American, 
“Fort Fisher is ours, with all the contiguous works commanding 
New Inlet.” General Terry states that the assault was made at 
half-past three in the afternoon, but full possession of the 
work was not obtained until ten at night. This sufficiently 
shows the desperate nature of the conflict. The fort was 
at length taken, with 1200 among them bein 
General Whiting and Colonel Lamb, who were both woendel. 
The remainder of the garrison retired up the narrow spit of land on 
which the fort stands, but subsequently eurrende: making the 
risoners taken number about 2500 in all. The loss of the Con- 
ederates in killed and wounded ia at 500, whiie that of the 
Federals is stated at 900, but is alleged to be much greater, 

Admiral Porter officially —_ the evacuation and destruction 
of Fort Smith by the Confederates and the entrance of his gun- 
boats into Cape Fear River. Fort Caswell, in the other entrance to 
the Wilmington River, was to be attacked, and Admiral Porter 
fet his conviction that its fall could not be long delayed. 

eed, it is reported that it had been destroyed by the Confederates, 
and that both ges to Wilmington were “ hermetically sealed.” 
Hoke’s Confederate division, 5000 strong, was at oa. 

The forces sent by Sherman to Beaufort have occupied Pocotaligo, 
which gives the possession of the Savannah and Charleston Rail- 
road to that point and secures the safety of Sherman's flank in his 
march on Branchville. The Confederates evacuated the place during 
the night, and retired with little loes to Asheroo, another place on 
the Savannah and Charleston Railway, where it is expected they 
will make a stand, Hardee, with 20,000 Confederates, is reported 
to be in a strong position on the Savannah River, twenty miles above 
Hardeeville. 

General Thomas reports the South-West as practically a conquered 
country. 

Confederate accounts claim the capture of 700 men at Beverley ; 


| also a large amount of stores and many horses. 


General Joseph Johnston was said to have been reinstated in the 
— of Hood's army, which was at Corinth, throwing up forti- 
cations. 
The Federal monitor Patapsco was destroyed b to ff 
Charleston on the 17th ult, Fifty of the are were loot, —* 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


rtant but doubtful rumours regarding movements preliminary 


el negotiations were in circulation. These movements are said 


to peace 


pc yt 17th ult, Fifteen commissioners are reported to have 


inted to confer with commissioners to be named by 
set drole Mr. Frank Blair had returned to Washington after 
isiting Richmond, and had once more proceeded to the Confederate 
i ital. It was supposed he was the bearer of correspondence 
ame Presidents Lincoln and Davis, though other reports state 
that Mr. Blair was only travelling between the two cities on his 
own affairs, General Singleton, a noted Peace Democrat, of 
Illinois, had gone to Richmond, with the consent of President 
Lincoln, to consult with the Confederate authorities, There was 
little expectation, however, that anything important would result 
from these movements, 


te, the Confederate orator, who denounced the policy of 
eta Davis within the walls of the Southern Congress, fad been 
captured in an attempt to reach the Federal lines, He was sub- 
sequently released from arrest, upon the recommendation of the 
Confederate Congress, to whom President Davis had referred the 


point. ‘ . £ 
ident Davis, in a letter to the Georgian Senate, dated Nov. 17, 
given resoes why neither the North nor South can agree to a 
convention of the States for the settlement of existing difficulties. 
Richmond journals attribute the loss of Fort Fisher and the recent 
reverses in Georgia and Tennessee to the interference and mis- 
management of President Davis, and demand the relin: uishment to 
General Lee of the entire and exclusive control of the military affairs 
of the Confederacy. Some papers state that the Confederate Secre- 
taryof War (Seddon) had been superseded by General Breckinridge. 
The Abolitioniste of Missouri had achieved a signal triumph, tne 
State Convention having adopted an ordinance securing the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of slavery. A panoy of gradual 
emancipation had been previously # oez upon, but a further dis- 
cussion of the question had resulted in the immediate removal of 
the evil by an_almost unanimous vote. A convention, composed 
exclusively of Unionists, had emer an emancipation resolution in 
Tennessee, which was to be shortly submitted to the vote of the 


PO tary Stanton, who had reached Washington from Savannah, 
says that all the cotton and products found in the latter city belong 
to the Government, and arrangements are being made for their ship- 
ment to the North. 

The American Consul at Havannah states that Confederates are 
aiming to make St. Mark’s, Florida, a new port for blockade- 

ing. 

The Federal war-steamer San Jacinto was totally wrecked on a 
reef on the Bahama banks, on the Ist ult.; the crew, guns, and 
stores were saved. . f 

The Court at Toronto had found Lieutenant P. Burley guilty of 
robbery and decided to surrender him to the Federal authorities. 
His counsel immediately moved a stay of proceedings and applied 
for a writ of habeas corpus, : tien Nd 

The Hon. Edward Everett, formerly American Minister in London, 
had died from an attack of apoplexy, 


THE PROVINCES. 

REFORM MEETING AT LEEDS.—A meeting, called by the Mayor of 
Leeds (Mr. Luccock), in compliance with a numerously-signed requisition, 
got up under the auspices of the Leeds Working Men’s Parliamentary 
Reform Association, was held in the Townhall of that borough on Tuesday 
evening last. There was a large gathering on the occasion, fully 2500 
persons being present. The chief speakers were Mr. BH, Baines, M.P.; Mr. 
W.E. Forster, M.P.; and Viscount Amberley, the eldest son of Earl Russell. 
Lord Amberley, who is about twenty-three years of age, and who may be 
said to have made his political début on the occasion, was the great attraction 
of the evening ; and there is no doubt that many persons, both Liberals and 
Conservatives, attended the meeting in order to hear his speech. He spoke 
out very strongiy and plainly, and avowed himself to be disposed to go 
further in the enfranchisement of the people than any measure which has 
been under the consideration of Parliament recently. He was most warmly 
cheered. 

A BOROUGH FOR SALE.—A considerable portion of the borough of 
Bridgnorth is to be sold by auction on the day after the meeting of 
Parliament. The property consists of about ninety freehold houses, in- 
cluding some of the most desirable residences in the town, with nine hotels 
and public-houses, several shops, building premises, wharves, &c., with 
attractive building sites in the best situations. “It presents,” it is said, 
“ considerable attractions to an enterprising capitalist, not only for invest- 
ment, but as tending towards securing a seat in Parliament.” The population 
of Bridgnorth is about 7900, and the number of electors about 760, It always 
returns two Conservative members to the House of Commons, Mr. Whitmore, 
the Tory whip;er-in, is one of the present representatives. 

FATAL COLLIERY ACCIDENT.—At Hallroyd Colliery, near Barnsley, some 
machinery had been erected for the purpose of sinking a new shaft. By 
some means the engine-tenter,a man named Hobbiethwaite, became en- 
tangled in the machinery, was drawn over the mouth of the shaft, where, 
being disengaged, he fell to the bottom and was killed, striking the men at 
work there heavi'y in his fall. The poor fellow was raised to the surface 
by the “ trunk,” a small contrivance for lifting or lowering one man at a 
time. So soon as this was effected, Walton and English, the sinkers, pre- 
pared to ascend, and gave the signal. The man in charge accordingly started 
the engine, but, when the trunk was within a few yards of the top, the key 
of the bed which fastened the drawing-wheel to the roll gave way, causing 
the “trunk” to give a sudden drop for several yards. It then appeared that 
both the sinkers had entered the “ shaft” together, and by this accident had 
been jerked out to the bottom, and killed. 

A NIGHT IN THE SNOW.—On Sunday evening the Rev. Donald Carr, who 
had been conducting Divine service at Ratlinghope, left that place to return 
to his home at Woolstaston. His road lay over the Longmynd, Shropshire, 
with which he was perfectly — ; but, owing to the terrible blinding 
snowstorm which took place as he ascended the hill, the rev. gentleman lost 
his way. Repeatedly tumbling into snowdrifts of considerable depth, and 
gallantly fighting his way out of them, he gradually lost his boots, stockings, 
hat, and gloves, and in this deplorable state he was compelled to wander 
during the night. He manfully continued his efforts vill daylight, and 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon he reached the carding-mill in the valley, 
snow-blind and fearfully frost-bitten. He was carefully attended to and 
carried to Church Stretton, where he was put under medical treatment, and 
is likely ts recover. It may be stated that he had not tasted food since his 
breakfast on Sunday morning. On thesame night a labouring man perished 
in the snow on the Longmynd, and his body was near the track 
that Mr, Carr had missed. 

THE REFORM PARTY IN SALFORD have resolved to invite Mr. T. B. Potter 
to become a candidate for the seat about to be vacated by the resignation of 
Mr. Massey, Mr. Oliver Heywood is also talked of as a candidate. 

Two LADs, named Seary and Brown, fought a “battle” for money at 
Washington, near Newcastle-on- yne, a few days ago. The parents of both 
lads were on the ground, and Seary’s mother acted as her son’s bottleholder! 

SINGULAR CASE.—On the afternoon of Saturday, the 14th ult., a man 
named Frederick Hibberd, in the employ of Mrs, Pinchin, of Winsley, went 
to a straw-rick belonging to his mistress, near the Cumberwell Turnpike- 
gate, on the Bath-road, for the purpose of getting some straw. When he 
got there he began to remove the straw, and, after he had taken off some of 
it, to his great surprise he found a man in the rick. He looked at him and 
found that he breathed ; and, thinking he was drunk and had got there and 
covered himeelf up for shelter, he ordered him off, saying that it he did not 
go he would fetch a policeman, The man did not move ; and, as the 
was exceedingly rough and unfit for removing the straw, Hibberd left the 
rick and the man, and went home. The next morning (Sunday) = went to 


and acquainted Mr. Stokes, the occupier of 
lent a horse and cart to remove the man, and also accompanied the con- 
stable bask, and administered to the man some brandy-and-water, and, after 
some time, he spoke, He then gave the following account of himseif 
said his name was Thomas Williams, and that he was sixty years of 

was a native of Queenstown, in Ireland, but had lived in England nearly 
his lifetime, having come over when he was quite a boy. The last food that 
he had taken was on the 6th of January, when he was at rewtetige sad 
was relieved at the police-station. On the next day, the 7th, he left ' 
bridge for the purpose of going to Bristol, and passed through Bradford. 
the evening of that day, about dusk, he turned into this straw-rick fora 
night’s shelter, and covered himself over with straw ; and during the night 
be was taken very ill and was unable to move, but his senses never forsook 
him, He had neither eaten nor drank anything since. After this statement, 
he was removed to the workhouse at Avoncliffe, and every attention paid 


him, and he is now recovering. His appearance when found indicated that 


rown out of a resolution adopted by the Confederate Con- | 


| description was relieved on the 6th of snaneey. 
a 


he had suffered from want of food and exposure for some time, being in a 
most exhausted state; he was also wet and filthy. A man answering his 
at the Trowbridge police 
y, but had not been seen 
to his statement, he must have lain in the rick from the 
January, without food or water. 


Station, and he was seen at Bradford the next 
since. Accordin 
7th to the 15th 


—_—_— 


STREET CLEANING.—M. Agudio, an Italian engineer, has invented a 
machine intended to be added to the mechanical sweepers, which are daily at 
work during this very muddy season in‘the streets of Paris, The machine 
consists in a cast-metal receiver on four wheels, to the lower extremity of 
which is fixed a wide tube. A small air-pump attached to the carriage 
creates a vacuum in the receiver. It is only requisite that the tube should 
graze the surface of the street for the mud to be, as it were, inhaled into this 
receiver--s sort of rake, fixed to the lower end of the tube, receiving the 
mud and facilitating its ascension. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS.—Industrial exhibitions are becoming common 
nowadays. Two were opened on Wednesday—one for the working classes 
south of the river, at the Lambeth baths ; the other confined to the narrower 
range of the operative coachmakers, at the Coachmakers’ Hall, Nobie-street, 
City. Both were opened with considerable spirit, and each promises, in its 
own yar to be very successful. The Lambeth Exhibition, which is the 
second of the kind in that district, was attended at the opening by the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, and several of the clergymen and 
Dissenting ministers of the district. The Marquis of Lansdowne opened the 
Coachmakers’ Exhibition. , : 

DRURY LANE THEATRE.—The annual meeting of the proprietors of 
Drury Lane Theatre was held at the theatre on Saturday last, when it 
appeared from the report of the committee that the theatre was in an 
unusual state of prosperity, that the rent was punctually paid by the lessee, 
and that there was a pres Phe sum in hand. The report of the architect 
was also favourably received. A motion was made that the arrears of ground- 
rent due to the Duke of Bedford should now be paid off; but it was ex- 
plained that the had never been so small as at the present moment, 
and that it would be unwise to leave the committee without funds to meet 
any unforeseen accident that might occur. 

COURT OF FINAL APPEAL IN ECCLESIASTICAL CAUSES.—On Monday 
evening a meeting of the jurisprudence department of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science took place in Adam-street, 
Adelphi, when a paper was read by Mr. Edgar, “On the Court of Final 
Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes,” 6 lecturer traced the history of final 
appeals in ecclesiastical causes from the earliest period. He believed that 
the Court of Delegates which formerly existed was one of the most objection- 
able that could be imagined ; and there was no wonder that, in 1831, it was 
entirely abolished, and the appeal transferred to the Queen in Council. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council he looked upon as a great improve- 
ment upon the old state of things ; and of the many suggestions which were 
now being made to further improve its action only one met with his 
approval—that was the appointment of a permanent sub-committee of the 
Judicial Committee to deal with ecclesiastical causes. He would have the 
Bench of Bishops form part of this permanent sub-committee, the rest of the 
committee to be formed of Jay members of the Judicial Committee, whose 
number should be double that of the Bishops. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, a great diversity of opinion was manifested amongst the members as 
to what would be the best plan to adopt, but all were opposed to a court 
composed of bishops only, and ultimately the question was adjourned for 
future debate, 


RESTORATION OF LONDON CHURCHES. 
AUSTINFRIARS. 

AUSTINFRIARS, a name familiar now in connection with business, 
was once the exclusive abode of the religious recluse. There was 
here an extensive priory, dedicated to St. Augustin, or Austin, 
Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, which was founded, in 1253, by 
Humphry Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, and belonged to the 
Friara Eremites of the Order of Augustin. 

The priory was abolished by Henry VIIL., and in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. some part of it was used as a manufactory 
for Venice glass, under the direction of James Howel. Winchester- 
street is built upon ground once forming the garden of the priory: 

The founder of the priory and his family erected upon part of its 
grounds a handsome and noble church, which, unfortunately, was 
some time since partially destroyed by fire, but has been restored by 
Mr. Lightly, architect, of Furnival’s Inn, and we now give an 


as the structure. 

enry VIII., when he abolished the priory, granted away the 
church and some other buildings; and, subsequently, Edward VI. 
bestowed the Church of the Augustines, except the choir and the 
steeple, upon a congregation of Germans and other strangers who 
had fled to this country for the sake of religion, and ordered the 
church to be called ‘The Temple of the Lord Jesus.” The Dutch 
afterwards possessed the church, to whom it was confirmed by 
several princes succeeding Edward VI., and they now retain it. 

The church comprises a nave and two aisles, with nine bays, and 
the roof is of stained deal. The pews, the screen and pulpit, and 
organ-case are of oak, the organ being placed between the arches 
under the south aisle, 

The priory was a favourite place of burial for the nobles, it being 
considered that the ground was the more sanctified on account of 
the peculiarly religious lives of its rs, Among the most 
famous of its dead inhabitants were Edmund Grey de Nime, Earl of 
St. Paul, who came to this country on a complimentary visit to 
King Richard II. and his Queen; Richard Fitz Alan, the great Earl 
of Arundel, beheaded in 1397 on Tower-hill; John Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, beheaded by Edward IV., in 1463, on account of his ad- 
herence to the House of Lancaster ; a number of Barons who fell in 
the Battle of Barnet ; and Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was a victim to the resentment of Cardinal Wolsey, A long 
list of others may be found in “Stow's Survey.” 

Some ‘var of the priory house and the cloisters were granted by 


Henry to Sir William Paulet, his Lord Treasurer, who erected 
there what was in his day considered a stately edifice, which 
descended to his son, the uis of Winchester. The Marquis 


disposed of the many beautiful monuments of the nobility there for 
the pitiful sum of £100, and stripped the lead off the roof of the 
priory house and turned the building into a stable. 

Thus it is that, by the inconsiderateness of man rather than by 
the ravages of time, we have lost beautiful relics of our ancestors, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


Nearly eight hundred years ago, when Hereward, “the last of 
the Saxons” (who is about to made the hero of Mr. Charles 
Kingsley’s historical story), was an outlawed man, defending the Isle 
of Ely against the Conqueror, there were amongst his companions in 
arms four preclarissimi milites, each of whom bore the name of 
Ulric. As surnames at that time were used for the purpose of per- 
sonal distinction, and were generally conferred in consequence of 
some peculiarity or adventure of those on whom they were bestowed, 
these four were known respectively as Ulric the White, Ulric the 
Black, Ulric “Graga”—which perhaps meant the Cruncher, and 
was but another form of the old French “gruger”—and Ulric 
Rahere, or the Heron. 

Rahere, who must at that time have been but a youth, earned this 
name by a successful adventure at the bridge of Urokesham, where— 
whether through a skilful disguise or not there is no information 
he was mistaken for a heron by a party of Norman soldiers, who 
were about to execute, with great cruelty, “four innocent 3.” 

Whatever stratagem the Saxen may have used, he succeeded, firs 
in alarming, and ultimately in attacking, the Normans an 
rescuing their prisonera ; after which worthy deed he received his 
name of Rahere, and is no more prominently mentioned in history 
until he is alluded to (orso it is supposed) as that “man of singular 
and pleasant wit, and therefore of many called the King’s jester and 
minstrel,” who lived a life of gaiety in the Court of Henry I. 

Of this life, however, he soon grew weary ; and, as an evidence of 
his repentance and intended reformation, undertook a pilgrimage to 
Rome in order to visit the scene of the martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. It was while on his homeward journey that another 
Apostle, St. Bartholomew, appeared to him in a dream, aud directed 
him, in expiation of his sins, to found an Augustin fs and a 
2 ered the neighbourhood of London, at a place ¢ Smethe- 

(or, as we i say, Smoothfield), at that time a piece of 
meadow land, used as a place of public execution, and for 


rdinary occasions, such as tournaments and other 
ows, 
Very shortly after his return, in 1102, Rahere commenced the 


foundation of bis Priory of Augustins. or, as they were then called, 
“Black Canons,” from the colour of their c: s and cloaks; and 
to the priory was added, as a charitable adjunct, an hospital for a 
master, eight brethren, and four sisters, who were to have the care 
of such sick people and lying-in women as might need the benefit of 
the institution. Now, the Black Canons were — builders, and 
also great “leeches;” and, although they lived according to the 
rules of St. Augustin, were not necessarily priests, and were cer- 
tainly not monks, although they lived in buildings resembling 
monasteries, 

In March, 1123, the building of the priory church of Saint 
Bartholomew was partially completed, ook the choir consecrated 
by Richard of Beauvais, Bishop of London; and, ten years later, 
the work was finished. Rahere himself became the prior, and took 
for his associate Alfune, the builder of St Giles’s, Cripplegate, who 
undertook the office of almoner, and went daily to the shambles and 
markets, where he begged the charity of devout people for his 
hospital, of which the Church of Bartholomew the Less formed the 
chapel. Not unmindful of his former favourite, Henry I, conferred 
upon the priory the privilege of that three days’ fair for clothiera and 
drapers which was known as cloth fair, and became celebrated for 
the Court of Pied Poudre, which was instituted to redress any 
grievances which arose during the continuance of the three days’ 
sale, Until long after the death of its founder the priory remained 
attached to the hospital; but they were separated at the Dissolution, 
and the hospital itself might have been abolished, but that in the 
last year of his reign Henry VII. granted it a new charter of in- 
corporation, and divided its endowment between the Crown and the 
citizens of London, 

In 1544, however, the King sold to Sir Richard Rich, for 
£1064 11s, 3d., the prior’s ho with all its appurtenances, con- 
sisting of infirmary, dormitory, chapterhonse, cloisters, and galleries 
over them, refectory, kitchen, woodhouse, barn, and stables, all 
within the close; and at the same time decreed that the church 
within the great close should be a parish church for ever, and that 
the void ground, 87 ft. in length and 60 ft. in breadth, at the west 
side of the church, should be a churchyard. 

The original edifice was 280 ft. long; but it is at present only 
132 ft. by 57 ft., and 47 ft. high ; and the nave which had then been 
destroyed was the “void ground” that became, and is still, the 
churchyard—one of the most remarkable old nooks in the city of 
London. 

Entering by a narrow passage not far from St. Bartholomew-close, 
the visitor finds himself in a square space, bounded on the right by 
a blank wall, and nearly filled with graves (uninclosed even by an 
iron railing), which look as though the headstones, leaning at all 
sorts of angles, had been thrown indiscriminately from the roofs of 
the houses that occupy two sides of the square and seem to have 
crowded up to the church with the view of blotting it out altogether 
with the accumulated and rather sordid buildings of three centuries, 

The whole of the site once occupied by the priory and its aj - 
tenances has been covered with tenements, to the very of 
which the graveyard has extended; while the church ‘itself, or, 
rather, what remains of it, has only now been cleared from the de- 
formities of successive re} and alterations. 

Amongst the most noticeable remains, however, are the balcony- 
like stail of the prior, entered from a long-disused cloistered gallery ; 
the great roof of timber ; the fine oriel window of Prior Bolton, 
bearing, in sculpture, his punning device of the bolt in tun; and 
the monument of the founder, ere, guarded by a rail, and 
bearing an effigy which has evidently been coarsely recoloured in 
imitation of the original tints, 

Of the ancient nave there remain, as we have said, nothing but 
the graveyard and a fragment of the south aisle, except a very fine 
a A English doorway leading to the cloister. The clerestory 
windows, of the same period, also remain; but the arches towards 
the choir and nave are of transitional date, as may be seen by their 
round heads and corbels, The original tower, which occupied the 
centre, was destroyed long ago, and the present s' though 
built in 1628, bears the hideous of eighteenth-century im- 
provements. A later date than that of the foundation is also obvious 
in the capitals of the pillars of the north wing, and the English 
rg of the panels was probably added during the alterations in 
1644 


In 1830 the southern gallery was burned down ; what remained of 
it was and is still occupied as a fringe manufactory, so that the 
innovations on this fine old building have been continued to our own 
time. The northern gallery is used as a school-room. 

The windows, with their arch-mouldings and dripstones, were 
altered in the fifteenth century, The ceiling was always of timber ; 
the prers wooden corbels were added probably about 1630, The 
level of the floor was raised, it is presumed, about the year 1500, by 
Prior Bolton, about 2ft. Gin. It is impossible now to ascertain 
whether the eastern choir apse was ever completed. Across the 
western bend of it a straight wall was erected in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which was painted in water colour of a bright red, spotted 
with black stars ; and at a distance of a few feet eastward a second 
wall, pierced with two arches of the time of Charles I., was built. 
The space inclosed, having been used as a charnel, still bears the 
name of Purgatory. 

The architecture of the pena church, then, although much 
remains of the original building, is of a mixed , and the 
monuments are not numerous, They include the high tomb and 
effigy of Prior Rahere, on the north of the choir, wi the early 
perpendicular screen of Roger de Walden, Bishop of London, who 
died in 1406 ; the Elizabethan tomb of Sir Walter Mildmay, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and founder of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, who died in 1589; and that of Rycroft, the King’s printer of 
the Polyglot. It will be remembered that Prior Bolton, whose 
memorial-window is still the greatest ornament of the church, also 
built the famous brick tower at Canonbury, built on the manor 

iven to the priory by Sir Ralph de Berners in the reign of 
ward III., and his sculptured rebus of the bolt in tun is freely 
carved on the walls of the precinct. Within these walls, in the 
Close, lived Hubert le Scour, the sculptor, and John Milton ; while 
in the church the great English artist William Hogarth was baptised, 
on Nov, 28, 1697, 

This, then, is a description, as far as our space will permit, of the 
present condition of one of the most important monuments of 
medizval art in London. 

What will be the future aspect of the old minster of St, 
Bartholomew our Engraving will best help to show ; but much will 
depend on the li ty with which the citizens of London support 
the effort now being made to raise a fund for its adequate restora- 
tion, 

An outlay of £4000 will be required before the work is completed, 
and a committee has been formed under the presidency of Mr. 
Tite, M.P., and comprising the names of the Rev. John Abbiss, M.A. 

the Rector), . Beresford Ho; Rev. J. L, —_ Mr, 

ardwicke, R.A., Mr. W. F. White (treasurer of the hospital), Mr, 
Gilpin (treasurer of Christ's Hospital), and other well-known 
gentlemen ; Mr, William Salt, of Lombard-street, having consented 
to act as treasurer, 

The architects, Messrs, Lewis and Slater, have already completed 
their first contract by the removal of the accumulated rubbish (the 
débris collected during many centuries) from the interior ; and w 
this clearance has shown the old building in its 
it has also resulted in the discovery that a portion of original 
tile pavement still exists, and that most of the accumulations, to 
about three feet in thickness above this tiled floor, were made in the 
sixteenth century, This contract has also included the construction 
of drainage, area walls, and similar preliminary works. The second 
contract, the operation of which has now commenced, will restore 
much of the ancient work, and secure the piera, 
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MR. JUSTICE O’HACGAN. ; 

THomas O'HAGAN, Esq., who has just been raised to the Irish 
Bench to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the late Mr. 
Justice Ball, is a native of Belfast, where his father was at 
one time in a large way of business as a wine merchant. The 
new Judge is row about fifty years of age. He was educated at 
the Royal Academical Institution of his native town—an in- 
stitution which has had the honour of educating Sir James 
Emmerson Tennent, and other men who have distinguished them- 
selves in after-life. Mr. O'Hagan had here the benefit of the 
tuition of Dr. Montgomery, now the most eminent preacher 
in the Unitarian body in Ireland, and who, we believe, 
still retains a lively esteem for his old pupil and friend. Mr. 
O'Ha was a member of a aa society which met in 
the Toncostetian Rooms, where he and Sir James E. Tennent, 
and other lights of the north of Ireland, were wont to 
exercise their oratorical powers; and here he laid the 
foundation of that skill in discussion which has since done 
him yeoman’s service. He was called to the Bar in Belfast in 
1836, and for a time went the North-Eastern Circuit. He did not 
however, make much way at the Bar at first ; and, having married a 
daughter of Mr. Charles Hamilton Teeling, Cg cog of a news- 
paper in his native town, Mr. deg ited his father-in-law’s 
journal. He subsequently filled a similar position on the Newry 
Examiner. Thence he went to Dublin, and commenced the 
practice of his profession in the Irish metropolis, where he speedily 
made a position for himself, He obtained the appointment of 
assistant barrister in a northern — and then filled a like 
position in the county of Dublin, the highest post of the kind 
which can be obtained. In his capacity of Assistant Judge he 
travelled the North-Western Circuit, the most imbaed with Orangeism 
in the island ; and, though a Catholic, so impartial was his conduct, 
and so conciliating his manners, that he won the cordial respect 
and esteem even of those who differed most widely from him in 
both religion and politics, He served as Solicitor-General while 
Baron Deasy was Attorney-General, and on his leader's elevation to 
the Bench succeeded him as principal law officer in Ireland, It then 
became desirable that he should enter Parliament; but it was a 
considerable time before he could obtain a seat. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he was elected for Tralee, which he has since represented, Mr. 


O'Hagan, in the last Session of Parliament, introduced several bills 
for the reform of judicial procedure in Ireland, and, though he did 
not succeed in carrying any one of importance into law, it was under- 
stood that he intended to continue his efforts; and it was for some 
time doubtful whether he would avail himself of the opportunity of 
promotion presented by the resignation of Justice Ball, or remain 
at his post in the Ministry for the pur; of carrying out those 
reforms which he had so much at heart. He has chosen otherwise, 
however; and while the Government have lost the services of 
an efficient law officer, the people of Ireland have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the accession to the Bench of 
one of the most clear-headed, upright, and accomplished men 
who have worn the ermine for many years. Mr. O’Hagan’s in- 
tellectual power and professional acquirements are sufficiently proved 
by the fact that he won his way to the foremost rank of his pro- 
feasion with such men as Whiteside, Napier, Holmes, Webster, 
Armstrong, and Sullivan as competitors. 

Mr. Justice O"Hagan was never a violent party man, and the kindli- 
ness of his disposition, the suavity of his manners, and the acknow- 
ledged rectitude of his character, made him respected and beloved b: 
all with whom he came into contact. His elevation to the Ben 
has given universal satisfaction in Ireland. 

The legal appointments consequent on the promotion of Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan have. now all made. Mr. Lawson, late 
Solicitor-General, becomes Attorney-General ; Mr. Serjeant Sullivan, 
Law Adviser to the Government, becomes Solicitor-General ; while 
his coif hag been given to Sir Colman O'Loghlen, M.P.; and Mr, 
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THE ENCINE HOUSE AT THE 
SOUTHERN OUTFALL SEWER. 


ae » ee of the outfall 
works of the main-drainage system 
we published a detailed account a the 
scheme which it was intended to adopt in 
this gigantic undertaking, and again, in a 
recent Number, we published some de- 
scription of the works which were ap- 
proaching completion. Our present En- 
graving represents the engine house just 
Sooner by the river front of the southern 
prepa bo fob php ronda 
ns of the works neces- 
sary to tring the whole system into com. 
plete o; ion, 
The from the lower districts of 


low-level sewer up to the high-level sewers, 
which carry off the i from Nun- 
net Dulwich, Norwood, Brixton, and 
Clap : the united stream now fiows 
through thesouthern outfall sewer te Cross- 
ness, where it will be lifted into the reser- 
voir in a maximum quantity of 8000 cubic 
feet a minute, the reservoir itself being 
capable of holding 4,340,000 cubic feet, or 
piace 84 allons, This amen mass 
C3) conveyed to pumps b 
means a tripleculverts, which, to pan the 
expense of separate foundations, are built 
over each other. It may be supposed that 
the eee required for pumping so 
large a quantity of sewage must be of 
considerable power, and the four double- 
action condensing engines provided for 
this p are nominally equal to 500 
horses, th engine works two single- 
acting ram pumps, or sets of plungers. e beams are 40 ft. long ; 
the flywheels 27 ft. in diameter, and each of fifty tons weight ; the 
cylinder is 48in, diameter and 9 ft. stroke; and the plungers (of 
| which there are eight to each engine) are 4°6 diameter; half of 
| them with 4°6 si and the other f with 2°6 stroke. This 
| portion of the works (both buildings and machinery) have made 
| : : 
such progress during the past two months that the engine house 
| presents quite a new feature in the scene at Crosaness, where it is 
| intended that a superintendent and a staff of workmen shall reside 
rmanently, several co! having been built for their occupation. 
Over 12,000,000 gallons of a per “7 is now discharged from 
this southern outfall. The cost of the work was £310,648 

The southern low-level sewer is progressing rapidly. It is more 
than nine miles in length, commencing near haga Bridge and ter- 
minating at Deptford pumping-station. This will intercept all the 
drainage of the districts it passes through—viz.,, Wandsworth, 
Battersea, much of Lambeth, Camberwell, and New-cross. 

The southern high-level sewer, which drains an area of about 
fifteen square miles, including Deptford, Brixton, Sydenham, and 
Dulwich, has been completed at a cost of £215,299, and an ex ension 
of the Effra, in connection with this, was completed for £19 374. 
The Bermondsey branch of the southern Jow-level sewer, for 
draining Sowthwark, Newington, Bermondsey, and a part of 
Deptford, has been completed at a cost of about £99,000, in ad- 
tion to which a sewer has been made under the Surrey Gasworks 
at a cost of £15,742, and another under the LondonGaslight Works 
at a cost of £648 18s, 1d. 


MR. JUSTICE O'HAGAN, THE NEW IRISH JULGE.—(rHoM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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LOCAL MANAGEMENT AND LOCAL MUDDLING. 
THERE must have been pure streams in England once, or 
poets sing untraly. The “ silver Thames,” we suppose, was & 


correct designation at one time; but that was long ago. There | 


is not much silveriness about the metropolitan river nowadays ; 
and the same is true of almost every stream in the country, 
There may be “saumons” in the Wey now, as in the days of 
Fluellen ; but, if so, it is only because there are no towns 
and no manufactories on its margin, We are making our 
rivers so foul that fish cannot exist in their waters nor 
men live healthily on their banks, The efforts of Mr, 
Frank Buckland and the Piscicultural Society to re- 
stock the rivers of Great Britain with fish, are of no 
avail so long as we continue to pour the sewage of 
our towns and cities into them, Nor is it of much use for 
one place to endeavour to keep the streams pure, if all do not 
concur, For instance, the metropolis has been for some years 
engaged in the construction of a mighty system of main- 
drainage with the view of carrying the sewage away from 
the City, and thereby purifying the Thames, and has expended 
about three millions of pounds sterling on the work; but it 
seems it ia all in vain, or nearly so; for the towns higher 


up the steam are pouring their sewage into it, and | 
Londoners have no power to stop them, There are about | 


fifty-three towns and villages, with a population of upwards 
of 800,000 persons, in the valley of the Thames above London, 
the sewage of several of which is thrown into the river, and 
the mischief is continually becoming greater, Abingdon, 
Wallingford, Reading, Windsor, Eton, Walton-on-Thames, 
Richmond, Brentford, and other places are obtaining powers 
to do the same, and the result must be that the river will still 
remain foul, and the millions expended in carrying the sewage 
of London to Barking and Erith be in a great measure thrown 
away. London is thus not only condemned to have a foul 
and noisome stream flowing through it, but her sources of 
water-supply are poisoned and the health of her people 
seriously impaired, 
obtained under the Act for constituting local boards of 
health ; and the members of these local boards, being under 
no general control, consider only what is most convenient for 
their own districts, without caring for the consequences to 
others, Could any absurdity be greater than this? We in 
England have a great (and, we think, a most ignorant) 
impatience of centralisation; and prefer ‘local manage- 
ment,” which generally means local “ muddling,” to a well- 
devised system of general action, under the control of a cen- 
tral authority. Centralisation may be productive of mischief 
sometimes; but greater and more permanent evils are pro- 
duced by local government and the consulting of merely local 
interests, as is proved by the facts we have stated regarding 
the Thames and the discharge of sewage into it. 

Nor is London the only city, and the Thames the only river, 
in this predicament, The streams of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are, according to Mr. Rawlinson, the Government inspector, 
“fouled from source to estuary.” The Irwell, Medlock, Irk, 
and the Bridgewater Canal, are even more offensive from 
sewage than the Thames itself, The beds of some streams 
are being filled up with ashes and other refuse, and on the 
waters of others there continually floats a scum of black filth 
so thick that birds can walk upon it. Such is the state of the 
Medlock at Manchester ; and it is of no use trying to rectify 
the mischief unless all the towns on a river's bank are com- 
pelled to co-operate, which, under the present system of local 
boards, they will not do, We might extend the cata- 
logue of rivers that are polluted by town sewage to 
auy extent, The Clyde at Glasgow is worse than the 
Thames ; the Aire, which flows through Leeds and Bradford, 
is in the same condition as the Medlock; the Avon, 
near Bath, nearly a stagnant stream, is poisoned with sewage ; 
the floating harbour which runs through the old town of 
Bristol is quite pestiferous ; the Tone is made noisome by the 
sewage of Taunton ; the Frome is so foul that cattle will not 
drink ite waters; at Exmouth and Brighton the sewers dis- 
charge their contents close to the public bathing-places ; and 
everywhere we have the same tale of filth and foulness—of 
impure air and poisoned water. 

We have gathered these from among a host of other facts 
detailed in the report on sewage just issued under the authority 
of Government, In this document it is further stated that in 
many instances the nuisances are created by members of the 
local boards—by the very parties, in fact, whose daty it is to 
prevent them. Is it to be expected, then, that the evil will be 
rectified by the agency of these local boards? Decidedly not, 
On the contrary, it will go on increasing till a remedy is next 
to impossible, Action must be taken in the matter at once, 
py the creation of a central authority with power to deal with 


This is done by virtue of powers | 
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| this matter upon a comprehensive general plan, and to compel 


department intrusted with powers sufficient to deal effectively 
with this most vital question. The duties of the Home 
| Secretary are not now so onerous as they once were, 
and there is nothing to hinder the department presided 
over by Sir George Grey from undertaking this work, A 
general Act of Parliament, conferring the necessary powers 
and suspending the action of all local boards in the mean 
time, could be passed in the approaching Session ; while a com- 
mission of competent scientific men appointed to consider the 
best means of disposing of town sewage would ere long devise 
a plan that could be made applicable to all parts of the 
country. 

The application of sewage to the land is at present occu- 
pying much of the attention of chemists, engineers, and agri- 
culturists, and it is generally agreed that to throw it into our 
rivers is not only hurtful, but wasteful, We are fouling and 
destroying our rivers and robbing the soil of a most valuable 
fertilising agent at one and the same time. Why should this 
folly be persevered in? That the sewage can be profitably 
applied to the land is proved by the experience of Edinburgh, 
| Carlisle, and Croydon, where it is found to be exceedingly 
advantageous ; and that other towns could apply their sewage 
also to advantage, is evidenced by the fact that half a dozen 
parties are eagerly contending for the privilege of dealing with 
that of the metropolis, The best way of applying it to the 
soil may yet be a matter for consideration ; but that it can.be 
applied, and profitably too, is beyond dispute, Dirt, 
according to Lord Palmerston, is only matter in the wrong 
place, Sewage in our rivera is emphatically matter in the 
wrong place, and therefore deleterious ; while on our fields it 
would be in the right place, and beneficial, Let us have 
done with local muddling, and set ourselves earnestly to the 
task of rightly disposing of our sewage, and we shall thereby 
secure two very great blessings—namely, pure streams and 
fertile fields, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tur DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE has issued an order that all those in her 
Majesty’s service who were in front of Lucknow in 1857 are to be granted 
one year's service and pay. 

Tne PoET LAUREATE is a candidate for election to the Royal Society. 


Tur Hon. F. A. STANLEY, son of the Earl of Derby, has accepted a 
requisition from 1600 electors of Preston to become a candidate for that 
borough at the ensuing general election. His return is considered certain. 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN is about to visit Europe, where he will remain for 
two years. 

Tue Popr’s ENCYCLICAL LETTER has been committed to the flames by 
the people of Palermo, 
‘ Bee OR GORDON, of Chinese fame, has returned to England in impaired 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION between England and India was com- 
pleted on the 17th ult, 

Tue Crry of HonG-KonG, CHINA, is now lighted with gas. 

Tue PAY OF CARDINAL D'ANDREA has been stopped by the Papal 
Government, because the Cardinal will not go to Rome for it, 

THE BARON DE BAZANCOURT, the historian of the wars in the Crimea 
and in Italy, died on Wednesday, after a short illness, 


Tue ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF Lorps, in answer to the Queen's 
Speech, will be moved by the Duke of Cleveland and seconded by the Earl 
of Charlemont. The Address of the House of Commons will be moved by 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., and seconded b¥ the Hon. Hanbury Tracy. 


THE SULTAN, according to the France, has given orders for the transla- 
tion into the Turkish language of the Emperor Napoleon’s “ History of 
Cesar.’ 

COLONEL M‘Mcnpo's appointment as Inspector-General of Volunteers 
having terminated, he has been gazetted Honorary Colonel of the Inns of 
Court volunteers. 

A FRENCH OFFICIAL has been sent to the Imaum of Muscat, with the 
object of preventing the cession of the island of Zanzibar to England. 


Mr, W. LEE, who was for many years a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours (New Society of Painters in Water Colours), died 
on the 22nd ult., aged fifty-five, 

MR. MAssey, M.P, for Salford and Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Commons, has been appointed to succeed Sir Charles Trevelyan as Finance 
Minister of India, Sir Charles is compelled, by the state of his health, to 
return to England, Mr. Massey will be made a Privy Councillor before his 
departure, 

THE AMOUNT OF ABSINTHE DRUNK IN PARIS, with fatal effect on 
intellect and nerves, is hardly to be calculated. Switzerland alone sent last 
year 7,500,000 gallons to Paris. 

“HENRI QUATRE ET SA POLITIQUE” is said to be the title of a book 
which will be published immediately after the appearance of the “ Histoire 
de César” by the Emperor Napoleon, 

THERE ARE NOW 264 post towns in the United Kingdom which send a 
day mail to London, seventy-three towns which send three day mails to 
London, fifteen towns which send four day mails, and six which send five 
day mails. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE, it is understood, is determined again to devote himself 
to African discovery, and he is now planning an exploring expedition from 
the East Coast of Africa to the district lying between his most 

int on Lake Nyassa and Burton and Speke’s southernmost on Lake 

‘anganyka, 

REAR-ADMIRAL PORTER'S share of the proceeds of captured cottons 
blockade runners, &c., since he assumed command of the North Atlantic 
blockading squadron is said to amount to 200,000 dols. Over 35,000 bales of 
cotton have been captured, worth 1,500,000 dols, ‘The total value of the cap- 
tures by his squadron since August last is over 2,000,000 dols. 


Tue “Om FevER” has extended to Mexico. Castillo, one of the best 
mineralogists of the country, has discovered petroleum in Guadaloupe, 
distant only one league from the city of Mexico, in Otapan, and in San 
Christobal, near the brook of Amnesquite, in the municipality of Minatitlan, 


THE COMMERCIAL GASLIGHT COMPANY, STEPNEY, have issued a 
notice to their consumers in the eastern part of the metropolis that, from 
and after the 31st of March next, the price of gas will be reduced from 4s, 6d. 
to 4s, per 1000 cubic feet. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER who has been employed by the Dutch Government to 
take views of the most beautiful points on the island of Java has discovered 
an entire city buried beneath the lava of a volcano close by, which has been 
extinct for several centuries. 

Tue ROMAN PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF ARCHLEOLOGY has decided that 
the colossal statue of Hercules in gilt bronze, discovered in the ruins of the 
theatre at Pompeii, shall henceforth adorn the Vatican, and bear the name 
of the Ercole del Mastai, in memory of Pius IX. 

TURPENTINE PuncuH is a popular remedy in the wards of the Meath 
Hospital. It is of especial service in the low stages of fever, and the fol- 
lowing are the ingredients which enter into its composition :—An ounce of 
turpentine, two ounces of brandy, eight ounces of boiling water, and sugar 
sufficient to sweeten. Half this should be taken for a dose, to be repeated, 
if necessary, every third hour. 

Tur STRAND MvUsIC-HALL COMPANY, which has had such a short 
existence, was before the Master of the Rolls on Saturday last. It is enid 
that the debts and liabilities of the company far exceed their assets, and that 
there are creditors holding securities which more than cover all the resources 
of the firm, Of course, under these circumstances, the unsecured creditors 
will get nothing. 

A POLiIsu Prince was attacked in the streets of Rome a few evenings 
ago by footpads, The Prince happened to be armed with a pair of knuckle- 
dustera, with which he replied victoriously to the summons to “ stand and 
deliver.” He knocked down one are emashed the second’s front teeth, 
and only received @ slight dagger in the thigh from the third, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Aut who were not in the secret were startled by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Massey had peeet the office of Financial Minister 
for India, vice Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is obliged to resign and 
come home to recruit his health, Mr, Massey was Under Secretary 
for the Home Department from August, 1859, till March, 185%, and 
-was elected Chairman of Ways and Means in 1859. It was pretty 
well understood that Mr, Massey was one of those members who, 
as the phrase is, “go in for office ;” but nobody dreamed of his 
going to India, It has been asked what special fitness he has for 
the performance of the duties of Financial Secretary. As far as I 
know, he has shown none; but certainly he is the best Chairman 
of Committees that the House has had for many years. His per- 
formance of the different duties of this office was simply faultless ; 
and I have often noticed that a man who can perform the difficult 
duties of one position well can do well almost anything, within a cer- 
tain range, which he chooses to undertake. I suspect that Mr. Massey 
will make a very good Financial Minister. Mr. Massey’s profession 
is that of a lawyer. He was called to the Bar in 1844, and made 
Recorder of Portsmouth in 1852. This is the fourth Indian Financial 
Minister since the abolition of the old East India Company. Mr. 
Wilson fell a victim to the climate and hard work ; Mr. Laing escaped 
with his life, and hardly ; and now Sir Charles Trevelyan is hors de 
combat. Some think that Mr, Masssey is too old to undertake the 
place. He is in his fifty-sixth year. 

And now, whe will be the new Chairman of Ways and Means ? 
I have looked round, and can see no qualified man but Mr. Bouverie, 
who was chairman from April, 1853, till March, 1855. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether he would accept it. The duties of this 
office are very heavy during the Session ; for, besides having to 

reside over all Committees of the whole House, the chairman has, 

n conjunction with Mr, Speaker's counsel, to examine all private 
bills, whether opposed or unopposed, The chairman is elected, at 
the a of every new Parliament, by the Committee of Supply, 
if no difference of opinion arise; but if any difference arise, Mr, 
ore resumes the chair, and the election is made by the House, 

hen once elected, the chairman may continue in office till the end 
of the Parliament. His is £1500 a year. 

Sir Robert Peel will have to scramble through the next Session 
with no Irish law officer to prompt him ; for Mr. O'Hagan has got 
8 judgeship, and Mr. Lawson, his successor, cannot get a seat. Mr, 
O'Hagan has been very fortunate. He set sail for the Bench in 1860, 
when he was appointed Solicitor-General, and, after an easy voyage, 
he has arrived in port. Mr, Lawson, though he cannot get a seat, 
will be in attendance, under the gallery, whither Sir Robert 
can, when at fault, run for advice. Sir Robert has been in 
this case before; for Mr. O'Hagan was Attorney-General 
two years before he could find a constituency that would send him 
to Parliament. A seat in Parliament is a capital speculation for 
Trish barristers, Within the last ten years five men have been raised 
from the House to the Bench, and the salaries, as com 
with the earnings of Irish barristers, are exceedingly good. ‘They 
seem to Vi from year to year, But, except the landed 
eatates’ Judges, who are paid £2500 a year, none of the Judges take 
less than £3500; whilst the Lord Chancellor has £8000 ; the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, in 1863, had £5074 93. 4d. ; and the 
Chief Justices of the Court of Common Pleas and the Exchequer 
each £4612 18s, 8d, These judgeships are considered great prizes in 
Ireland, and no wonder, for very few Irish barristers earn more than 
£2000 a year, Indeed, I may say very few earn half so much. There 
was a gentleman some years ago raised to the Bench who, I suspect, 
earned very little, was, indeed, almost out at elbows—as we say. It 
was @ great day to his tradesmen when he was raised to the Bench, 
He made, however, a capital Judge, 

For twelve years and more Mr. Maguire has represented the snug 
little borough of Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford, with its 
population of 1850 souls and its 280 registered electors ; but now, it 
appears, Mr. Maguire and Dungarvan must be divorced ; not because 

r, Maguire is dissatisfied with Dungarvan, or that Dungarvan is 
tired of Mr. Maguire, but because the potent Duke of Devonshire, 
who is paramount at Dungarvan, wants to get one of bis sons into 
Parliament. But will Mr. Maguire be out of Parliament? One 
would hope not ; for he is one of the best of the Irish membera, 
and, if the Irish Roman Catholics are wise, and wish their interests 
to be wisely, eloquently, honestly, and temperately advocated in 
Parliament, they will secure a seat for Mr. Magui Naturally, 
the hon. gentleman would like to represent Cork, It is his native 
city ; he has more than once been its chief magistrate; and is, or 
ought to be, highly popaiee there. Well, there is hope that he may 
be elected for Cork, ld Dr. Lyons, who was returned in 1859, is 
tired of the honour, and pro to resign, would resign directly if 
he were to follow his own inclination; but this would not suit Mr. 
Maguire, as in that case he must either give up Dungarvan to stand 
for Cork, or let some one else get in for Cork whom Mr. Maguire 
would find a difficulty in ore age at the general election. Let us 
hope that the worthy doctor will hold on to-his seat for another 
Session, and if he cannot attend Oork will not suffer much, for Mr, 
Beamish will be there; and Mr. Maguire, who, though he is the 
— for Dungarvan, has always taken care of the interests of 

rk, 

_ Ihave never in this column mentioned the great railway ques- 
tion—the question whether the Government shall buy up all the 
English railways. I have been silent on the subject simply because 
I never believed that the Government could entertain for a moment 
an idea of carrying out so absurd a scheme. But, to my surprise, 
I have lately learned that there are people who believe that the 
subject has been seriously discussed in the Cabinet, and that the 
thing will be attempted. Mind you, I do not believe this, My 
opinion is that the members of her Majesty's Government are sane 
men, I have heard of no signs of insanity amongst them. But if 
the Government should launch the proposal in Parliament, depend 
upon it its rule will speedily end. After such an exhibition of 
madness, it will be impossible to trust it longer with the reins 
of Government. Place all the railways of England in the hands 
of Government! Why, you would at once make Parliamentary 
representation a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. Mr. Watkin, 
the chairman of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railwa 
Company, in an able and exhaustive speech upon this subject, tells 
us that the price of all these railways would be £400,000,000 and 
more ; that the > | which the Government would have to dis- 
burse in salaries and w: would amount to £12,000,000 a year 
and that the number of employés connected with railways is; 
250,000. But this is not all—perhaps not more than half—which it 
is n that we should know before we assent to such a pro; 
sition, The whole of the earnings of the railways would be dis- 
yor by the Government in some way or other. In short, “the 

enetian oligarchy” of Disraeli’s uovel would be a reality, and the 

Prime Minister would be the Doge thereof. But we need not fear, 
If the Government be insane, the House of Commons is not, 

Five new members elected during the recess will make their 
area in the House next week—to wit, Lord Courtenay, for 

eter, vice Edward Divett, deceased ; the Hon. George Waldegrave 

Leslie, for Hastings, vice Lord Harry Vane, now Duke of Cleveland ; 
William Morris, for Carmarthen, vice David Morris, deceased ; Lord 
Augustus Charles H , for West Suffolk, vice Earl Jerm 


Marquis of Bristol; William Davenport, for Bromley, vice rede | 
There are three vacancies—Buteshire, Tralee, and Salford, 


. are 

Lord Robert Montagu has thought of the proposition for an 
ecclesiastical court of appeal, and will have none of it. “ The fact 
that the Bishops are outnumbered by the laity in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council” he regards “asa guarantee for the 
freedom of Churchmen from thethraldom of dogmatical ecclesiastics,” 
Well and bravely spoken, Lord Robert ; and, from certain ominous 
sounds, mors or less distinct, which havecome to my ears, I judge there 
will be a very strong body of Conservatives ranked against Disraeli 
if he should fulfil his omiag made.to the clergy. But will he 
redeem his pledge? I doubt it. I venture to think that he has 
already h the mutterings of the coming storm, and has be 
to consider how he shall wriggle out of his perplexity. And I do 
not suppose that he has f much difficulty in discovering a way 
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to escape. He will pursue his old plan—deliver a long, mysterious, | standing well behind it, did not discover it was the door of a cupboard until 
cane elligible, unanswerable— unanswerable because unintelligible— - heard pet stunmoned by the Dean's awful voice, when the ladies had 
disappeared. 


speech, in which he will obfuscate the question—enve'op it and 
Himeelf in a fog, in short—and then, silently vanish. I have seen 
him perform this clever trick many times. The Government will, 
J am told, have nothing to do with the question, except to oppose 
with all ita strength all proposals for change. 

I was present on the 26th of last month at a very pleasant con- 
yersazione, held at the “Réunion des Arts,” in Harley-street, for 
the purpose of distributing the prizes given by Meesrs. Fuller forthe 
best designs sent in to the Exhibition of Illuminations, noticed in 
‘our columns some weeks ago. The proceedings opened with some 
ynging and music by various artistes, who generously gave their 
services, Which were pony ey appreciated by an enthusiastic 
audience. The two prizes for the best illumination illustrating the 
text, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of 
righteousness ia the sceptre of Thy kingdom,” were awarded to Mrs. 
Lindsay and Miss Barker for two very original and pleasing designs, 
‘A third prize, for the best illumination in a general competition, 
was presented to Mrs. Gonne, of Dublin, for a most artistic illum- 
ination of Lonefellow’s poem, “The Reaper and the Flowers.” 
Speeches and votes of thanks to the gentlemen who have exerted 
themselves on behalf of this excellent scheme for the encourage- 
ment and employment of female labour followed, and the proceed- 
ings were finally wound up with the second part of the musical 
entertainment. , 

The annual ball of the Club of True Highlanders (Comunn nam 
fior Ghael) is announced to take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Monday, the Gth inst. Although no Highlander, and decidedly 
in favour of black doeskin rather than plaided kilt for evening 
costume, I have often received a pleasant welcome at the meetings of 
this club, The ball is a wonderful thing in its way, and certainly 
the most picturesque réunion in London, The piper playing a 
‘skirl” while marching round the room to form the guesta into a 
procession to supper is a grand affair. So is the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the zaels while drinking loyal and patriotic toasts to 
cries of “ Susa! Shousa! Nicht 1” (I give the words from memo 
and by ear only, and my Gaelic may probably be incorrect. 
The meaning of these cries is, “To the east with it—to the west— 
everywhere.” In delivering these shouts, thetrue Highlandmen spring 
upon their chairs, and each places one foot-upon the table. This 
ancient custom, curious and wild as it may — to Southerners, is 
founded upon a high respect for propriety, No intoxicated person 
can drink a health in this way, for anyone not in a fit state to con- 
tinue in society would certainly fall below the table if he attempted 
the feat, 

Messrs. John and Charles Watkins, the well-known photographers 
of Parliament-street, have just taken an excellent likeness of Lord 
Sydney Godolphin Osborne—a nobleman better known by the 
simple initials S. G. O.,” under which signature he has frequently 
advocated measures of great social importance, than by the title 
which he inherits, although that title is a distinguished one. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


In Blackwood, the new story, “Miss Marjoribanks,” carries us 
back to Carlingford once more ; and I, for one, am not unwilling to 
revisit the neighbourhood. Nor do if object to some more about 
public schools, so I read “Etoniana” with gratification. But, in 
spite of the other articles, which are amusing, Blackwood is a little 
“same.” Can't you change the dishes a bit, Mr. Ebony? Mr. 
Cornelius O'Dowd is, this time, very simple-hearted, dear man! 
What do you think he says of the House of Commons ?—“ One 
cannot conceive a place, except it be the playground of a t 
school, where fair play is so sure to be the rule and practice. It is 
the one spot on earth where the weak cannot be browbeaten and the 
strong cannot bea tyrant. It isthe only arena the world has ever 
witnessed wherein right-mindedness has obtained the force of talent, 
and mere honesty can hold its own against any odds in ability.” This 
isso impudent that if anybody but O Dowd had said it I should have 
thought it was a joke, Perhaps itis, I know something of the 
playgrounds of public schools, and something of the House of 
Commons, and am of opinion that they are alike spheres in which 
bullying, oe and ignoble impulses in general get the best of it. 
As to the ouse of Commons, the conflict of public criticism does 
indeed bring out some sort of feeble imitation of rough justice. 
Bat that is another pair of shoes. The “arena” itself is just like 
any other “arena” of worldly-minded ple. Blackwood has 
begun, in this number, a review of Mr. Gladstone's career—which 
is, of course, not a flattering review. It takes him up in the nursery, 
and dogs his heels up to 1851, carefully insisting on his “irritable 
temper.” No doubt he is irritable—in that “arena” of right- 
mindedness, the House of Commons. The Apostle Paul 
was enabled to “suffer fools gladly”—taking it as part 
of his life of martyrdom; but you can’t expect a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to have the spirit of a martyr. The sentence 
with which the Gladstone paper eoncludes is very neatly turned :— 
“ Having spoken and voted for the Committee in 1850, in 1851 he 
took no either in the debate or in the division; in fact, he was 
at that tame absent from England.” Such is the depravity of human 
nature, that Mr Gladstone, being out of the country, was not in his 
pe in the House of Commons! With this damaging left- 

der, the reviewer concludes his first round. Such a wordy, 
evasive, and despairingly illogical paper, I think, I never read, 
“Uriah Heep, himself,” says the writer, “‘could not be more indif- 
ferent to what the world might think of him. With that celebrated 
moralist, he might have exclaimed, before he sat down, ‘I like to 
be despised.’” How a man who likes to be despised can be indifferent 
to opinion, is a nut which this ingenious artist may crack if he 
chooses—I can’t do it myself, Here, again, is a beautiful morsel :— 
“If this be not Gladstonianism of the purest kind, we really do not 
understand the meaning of the term.” Really, now, don’t you? 
* Gladstonianism of the purest kind.” It is a luminous phrase! 
Who will communicate ‘“‘the meaning of the term?” Walter 
Savage Landor said, when the critics attacked him, that he would 
stand a breakfast of stout and hot buttered rolls to any one of them 
who would write an “Imaginary Conservation” as good as his own. 
Probably Mr, Gladstone would not object to stand such a breakfast 
to any casuist who would disclose “ the meaning of the term.” 

In the Cornhill of this month, the “ Armadale” of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins is very bad. But “Tid’s Old Red Rag of a Shawl” is a 
little gem of a story, And the paper on “University Life” is 
honestly entertaining, as well as informing. I only wish editors of 
magazines would keep a sharper look-out for such articles, instead 
of inserting so much mere caricature which disguises instead of 
presenting fact. Who will not guess at once the pen from which 
comes the happy article on “ Bohemians?” and who will fail 
to recognise, under their pseudonymes, the late Robert Brough and 
the late J. G. Edgar? Some of the Universary anecdotes are very 
amusing, and I quote two of them :— 


THE DONS AND THE YOUNG MEN. 


The commissariat arrangements in college consist of a kitchen and buttery, 
where eatables are served out at fixed hours. There is a very absurd punish- 
ment termed “ crossing a man at the buttery,” which means that a cross is 
ret against his name to prohibit the butler from serving him, The effect of 
this is merely to put his acquaintance, or very often those who are not his 
acquaintance, to the expense of feeding him, as what he requires is procured 
in their names. There is a story of » man being crossed by a very innocent 
old Don, and the culprit (who experienced no sort of inconvenience from the 
supposed disability) neglecting for several days to beg that the cross might 
be removed, This, however, he at last took occasion to do, after having con- 
cluded @ very substantial luncheon. The old Don no sooner heard the 
petition than, persuaded that the man must be starving, he rushed towards 
him, exclaiming, * Unfortunate young man! Sit down here this instant! 
Nota word; not a word!" (as the unhappy unde) graduate endeavoured to 
excuse himeelf from the cold mutton). ‘ Eat, eat aconce!” And to eat he 
Was compelled, 

Some ‘ Dons” are hospitably inclined to undergraduates, and entertain 
very agreeably. Of course there is at times a considerable degree of awe 
infused into these hospitalities, We think it was at the late Dr. Gaisford’s 
that some shy youth, when the ladies rose, ruched to open the door, and, 


London Society is not at all bad; but, with my eye upon one of | 


the articles contained in the present number, let it be permitted to 
me to observe that Shakspeare did not say life was ‘a tale told by 
an idiot.” He put those words into the mouth of Macbeth in the 
moment of his supreme despair, which is quite another thing. This 
particular instance is a small affair; but I do most earnestly beg 
the reader's attention to the general question which I now raise. 
These are days in which reckless inaccuracy of quotation is common 
enough ; but that is not the worst. We are constantly finding 
great names quoted as authorities for sentiments which the owners 
of the names would be, or would have been, the last to adopt. The 
other day I saw the following :—“ Youth,” as Longfellow says, 
Discerns but slowly, 
The things that are holy and unholy. 

But really Longfellow does not say anything of the kind, The 
sentiment is dead in the teeth of Longfellow’s. view of life, and is 
simply put by him into the mouth of the Abbess Irmingard. 
ee has been as much sinned against in this respect as any 
man living. If all the opivions attributed to Tennyson by quota- 
tion of phrases which occur dramatically in his various Writings 
were really held by him, all I can say is, that he would be a lunatic ; 
for they are often as opposite as light and darkness. When the 
sentiment is spoken dramatically, the proper course is to express as 
much, as thus:—‘‘King Arthur, in Mr, Tennyson's ‘Idyll of 
Guinevere,’ says” so-and-so. This is fair to the author and fair 
to the reader; but the other course has, too often, all the effect of 
dishonesty, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

To those given to the study of dramatic literature, the fact of 
Sheridan Knowles’s play of “The Hunchback” being considered in 
the light of a modern classic has always been a marvel, It is in five 
long, weary acts. It is without construction, For story, “ Lord 
bless you, it has none to tell, Sir.” There is not a single incident 
in any of the five acts but the last, and that one is of the most 
melodramatic improbability. Andas for the language, the beauties 
are so few and far between that they can be mentioned. The lover 
speaks one pretty speech to his mistress, and the Hanchback utters 
two good similes, The rest is sham Elizabethan, sham poetry, and 
sham verse. ‘Sir, brill would be turbot if it could,” said Dr. 
Johnson, Sheridan Knowles’s lines would be Shakspearean if they 
could, Uniuckily, the liberal sprinkling of the words “ Marry’! 
forsooth !” “ An’ if it please you,” over poor prose, set up in type 
to look like poetry, atones but poorly for the absence of ideas clearly 
and forcibly expressed. How, then, is it that “The Hunchback” 
still holds its ground, and is regarded with a sort of superstitious 
reverence by all playgoers above forty years of age, and actors and 
actresses of every deyree? The question is easily answered, Tra- 
dition has declared* that all great dramatic wcakn shall be in five 
acts and in five acts only; and many worthy, weak-minded folks 
think that a play in five acts is instructive, whereas in 
a number it is only amusing. The same good ple 
believe that every line in type commencing with a capital letter 
is poetry of the purest water, and are fond of having their English 
broken up—or, as it were, masticated—for them. 


Tam going this way 
is but paltry prose, for it expresses what it means clearly ; but 


Going this way am J, 
or, 
Z This way I going am, 
or, 
‘ This way going am I, 


or any other absurd misplacing of a clear sentence is verse— 
blank-verse of four-and-twenty Elizabethan-dramatist ing 
But the real reason for the retention of so poor a play in 
the theatrical répertoire is, that it contains # female cha- 
racter which is an admirable vehicle for tender, impas- 
sioned, and forcible acting. Julia is a creation, In the first 
act she is a simple, artless girl; in the second, a fine town lady; in 
the third, an imperious self-torturer; in the fourth, a crushed and 
blighted sufferer; and, in the fifth, a desperate, goaded woman. 
Here, then, is an opportunity for the display of versatility such as 
is offered in no other part; indeed, it is a pity that so bright a 
diamond should be set in fustian. The remainder of the dramatis 
persons, with the exception of Helen and Modus, whose counter- 

arts may be found in several old comedies, are colourless and life- 
ion Julia was originally played by Miss Fanny Kemble, The 
genius of Mrs, Charles Kean, Miss Helen Faucit, and Miss Vandenhoft 
have since made the play a favourite. On Monday it was re- 
vived at the ADELPHI for the purpose of introducing Miss Bateman— 
whose performance of Leah has made so strong an impression—in 
what is called the legitimate drama, Miss Bateman’s first 
entrance was hailed with enthusiasm, both by her personal friends 
and by the general public; and, indeed, apart from the young 
lady's talents, so charming a personal appearance would have 
elicited admiration anywhere but in the kingdom of the blind. 
She looked natural, fresh, and delicate as a lily; the sort of 
flower that a jealous father would guard carefully for the home 
parterre. In the first act Miss Bateman played with mingled 
naiveté and simplicity, Later in the piece the accustomed | oar 
the famous “ Clifford, why don’t you speak to me?” and “ Do it— 
nor leave the task te me!” were given with their full force and 
fervour ; still the playis heavy, and it may be doubted if the genius 
of an O'Neil could restore its vitality, or make it popular. At the 
end of the fourth act Miss Bateman was called for, and she received 
a similar compliment at the fall of the curtain. 

Mr. Swinburne played Master Walter in the conventional, sonorous 
manner. He attempted no new “ points,” but contented himself by 
following the beaten path of his predecessors. The same remarks 
will apply to the Sir Thomas Clifford of Mr. Jordan. Unqualified 
praise may be given to Mr. Toole as Fathom. How so much fun 
could be extracted from so poor a part is Mr. Toole’s own secret. 
Mr. Billington is the very best Modus the public has seen. 
Miss Henrietta Simms, as Helen, may also be mentioned in terms of 
commendation. But here occurs a question. Why onearth was not the 

art of Helen given to Mrs, Alfred Mellon? She and Mrs. Howard 
Paul are acknowledged to be the best Helens on the stage. Why Mrs. 
Mellon, who is a member of the Adelphi company (imagine the 
Adelphi without her !), should be shelved in favour of a young lady, 
who is a very Saree en in the characters usually assigned to 
her, both the worlds behind and before the footlights are at a loss to 
understand, t 

The new scenery was the exact reverse of effective ; indeed, in this 
department the Adelphi by no means excels. The exteriors were 
dull, and the interiors looked red—" nay, very red.” 

At Drury LANE, a compressed version of Shakspeare’s “ Henry 
VIII.” now precedes the pantomime, The appearance of Mr. Pael 
as Cardinal Wolsey was hailed with rapture by the audience. Mr, 
Walter Lacy as the lusty monarch, Miss Atkinson as the injured 
Queen, and Mr. Henry Marston as the Dake of Buckingham, worthily 
shared the labours and the honours of this latest Shakspearean 
revival. 

Time will not permit me to say more than that the complimentary 
benefit to Mr. Paul Bedford at Drury Lane on Thursday last 
was a perfect success. I will give an account of it in your next 
number, Z 

The story of the destruction of the Surrey THEATRE will be 
told in another portion of your colamns. There is an odd mingling 
of the heroic and grotesque in the clown, and the sprite, and the 
harlequin rescuing women and children engaged in the theatre. The 
stage manager, Mr. Green, acted wit great discretion, Indeed, 
everybody behaved admirably, How is it that theatres are generally 
burnt down? They seldom are pulled down, or fall down; they 


* These words are written advisedly— Tvadition has declared.” Nothing 
else and nobody else ever declared. ‘There is no reason that it should be so, 


It is tradition and tradition only, 


il 


| usually perish in a blaze to the sound of pumps, There must i+ 
some cause for this. Can no scientific man furnish us with the 
reason why ? 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SURREY THEATRE BY 
FIRE, 


Tut Surrey Theatre, in the Blackfriars-road, the favourite house 
on the south side of the water, was totally destroyed by fire at a 
late hour on Monday night. At about twenty minutes to twelve 
the last scene in the pantomime of “ Richard Covur de Lion” was 
being played, and Rowella, the clown, had just begun his per- 
formance of a burlesque solo on the trombone, when, happening to 
cast his eyes up to the ceiling of the tueatre, he saw a strong light 
reflected through the aperture over the chandelier, At once 
suspecting there was a fire, with great presence of mind he left the 
stage quietly and communicated his suspicions to Mr. Green, the 
acting manager, who at once dispatched some of the stage carpenters 
to see what was the matter; but at the same moment some of the 
audience were alarmed by the body of emoke descending through 
the above-named aperture, and the cry of fire was at once raised, 
Mr. Green rushed on the stage and implored the people to leave 
the house quietly, and the curtain was at once lowered, ‘ortunately 
the audience, which had been by no means numerous during the 
evening, was at that time exceedingly scanty, and the house was 
speedily cleared without any accident occurring, At the time the 
last persons were leaving the flame burst out with great fury 
through the ceiling, composed of thin laths and painted canvas, aud 
in an incredibly short space of time extended both ways, catching 
the drapery hanging round the boxes and the proscenium and stage 
curtains, from which it at {once extended to the scenery, and the 
whole stage became a mass of flame, The scene on the siage and in 
the dressing-rooms of the theatre at this time was almost indescrib- 
able, the numerous actors and actreases who had been engaged in 
the pantomime running about in the greatest confusion, and the 
screams of the ballet-girls were most heartrending. To add to the 
horrors of the scene, the gas superintendent of the building, 
to avoid explosion, had turned off the gas in the theatre, the back 
a of which was thus for some time left in total darkness, 

ad it not been for the presence of mind displayed by Mr. Green, 
Mr. Rowella, the clown; Mr, Evans, the pantaloon ; Mr. Vivian, 
the sprite ; and some others of the pantomimists, the loss of life 
behiad the scenes would have been dreadful, These individuals, at 
the risk of their own lives, dragged the screaming and terrified 
females through the burning scenery to the stage door, whence they 
were conveyed to their homes in a half-naked and fainting state, 
The last ns brought out of the burning theatre were several 
young children who had been representing the characters of fairies 
in the transformation scene. essrs, Rowella and V. 


So rapid was the fire that not a vestige of anything belonging to 
or in the theacre was saved from destruction, Great commiseration 
was expressed by those present for the lessees of the theatre, who, 
although insured to some extent, will be very severe losers, At 
least 300 persons will also be thrown out of employment at a season 
when there is little opportunity of obtaining any other engage- 
ment. 

Few fires have more completely destro the premises in which 
they have occurred than that at the Surrey on Monday night, 
There is literally nothing standing of the building but the front and 
the back walls, All the interior fittings are totally consumed. 

Mr. Shepherd estimates the value of the theatre and its contents 
at about £12,000, and the insurance effected upon it, owing to the 
heavy duty charged upon property of this description, was little 
more than £2000, thus entailing a heavy direct loss on the lessees, 
A meeting of the members of the company was held at the 
Equestrian Tavern, next door to the theatre, on Tuesday night, to 
take their present unfortunate position into consideration, ‘The 
meeting was attended by Messrs, Shepherd and Anderson. After 
arrangements had been made to meet the immediate wants of those 
present, it was resolved that a committee should be formed with the 
object of getting up a series of benefits at some of the metropolitan 
theatres, the lessees of’ several of which have handsomely placed 
their on at the disposal of the burnt-out company for 
one night. 

TheSurrey was originally opened on Nov.7, 1782, by Messrs, Hughes 
and Dibdin, in —e to the elder Astley; it was then the 
Royal Circus, and was long an unsuccessful speculation. This 
theatre was burned to the ground Aug, 12, 1805, The new one, 
which was the edifice now a smouldering heap of ruins, was built 
on the same site, and opened on Easter Monday, 1806, For many years 
it flourished, under the successive m ments of Elliston, Tom 
Dibdin, and Davidge, as a theatre n for the production of the 
“sensational” dramas of that period of theatrical history ; and here, 
in 1829, was produced Jerrold’s “ Black-Kyed Susan,” which enjoyed 
such a lengthened run, Mr, Davidge acquired a handsome fortune 
by the management, and, after being held for a short time by his 
widow, the theatre passed, in 1848, under the leaseeship of Mesars, 
Osbaldiston and Shepherd, when it was considerably improved, re- 
embellished, and nearly rebuilt, Mr. Shepherd atterwards allied 
himself in partnership with Mr, Creswick, when a higher kind of 
drama was introduced to the transpontine public. About three 
years ago Mr, Creswick retired from the management, and was 
succeeded by Mr. James Anderson, who was associated in the 
direction with Mr. Shepherd daring the season which has thus been 
so abruptly and so lamentably terminated, 

Those who are fond of strange coincidences may find one in con- 
nection with this affair. Mr, Windham, the lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, was in the Surrey Theatre when the telegram 
informing him that his theatre was destroyed was put inte his hands, 
He returned at once to Edinburgh and remained there until Monday 
when he came to London, arriving just in time to see the Surrey 
Theatre in flames, i 
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THE QERMAN GYMNASIUM. | F 

Tue Germans are certainly deserving of much credit and praise 
for the exertions they have been making for many years, not alone 
in their native land, but in whatever country the force of circum- 
s'ances obliges them to adopt, in the promotion of healthful and 
vigorous amusemen's. Gymnastics were first introduced into schools 
in Germany during the latter half of the last century. The most 
prominent promoters of bodily exercises at that period were Vith 
and Gutsmuths, The work of the latter has been translated into 
almost all European languages, and was the primary cause of the 
introduction of gymnastics into Denmark and other countries. But 
the man who has done most in popularising gymnastics was 
Ludwig Jahn. In 1811 he opened a public gymnasium at 
Berlin, which was visited by many thousands, boys and men, 
The whole of the latter enlisted in the army during the 
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MEDAL OF THE GERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY. 


war of liberation, and many of the most able fell on the field 
of battle. On the restoration of peace the Governments took up 
gymnastics, and it was proposed to introduce them into the school 
and the army. But not much was done. 
after set in, and gymnastic societies began to be treated as political 
bodies, and were persecuted, and many suffered. The promoters of 
the movement, however, kept steadily at work, and the success of 
their perseverance may be judged from the fact that there are at 


present in Germany about 1800 gymnastic societies, with close upon | 


200,000 members. The German system of gymnastics has been 
introduced into other countries, The exercises of the French army 
are based upon it, as also those of the Italian army, Generaliy, 
however, the soarce whence these promoters of gymnastics derived 
their information has not been mentioned. 

The history of the German Gymnastic Society of London is, on 
account of the humility and smallness of its origin, its rapid 
growth, and its present highly creditable position, not alone full of 
interest, but very instructive, as it strikingly demonstrates the 
great and beneficial results that may accrue from united action, 
determined energy, and good management. The birth of the 
society dates no further back than 1861, The Hermann, a 
German newspaper published in London, commenced agitating 
the matter Circulars were published, which resulted in 170 
Germans liberally subscribing to a foundation fund. The first 
place of meeting was the large room opposite Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
now known as Deacon’s Music-hall. ‘The building, however, being 
wanted for the purpose of a music-hall, the Turnverein had to 
change its quarters. A removal accordingiy took place to what 
was considered very desirable premises in the Gray’s-inn-road, 
known as the Great Northern Depository, and now called St. 
George's Hall. After a short location in Gray’s-inn-road, the 
society was obliged to seek quarters elsewhere, and the next 
scene of its operations was a building, formerly used as a store, 
near to the King’s-cross Railway station. These various removals 
did not affect the prosperity of the society in the least. On the 
contrary, the number of its members continued to increase rapidly, 
and in the same ratio so did its aspirations, The inconveniences 
and drawbacks of frequent removal were the very best things that 
could have happened to the society, for to them must be attributed the 
formation of the Gymnasium Company (Limited). Seeing that no 
matter what place they rented they were subject to notices to quit 
whenever their landlord thought proper, the active members of the 
society aud some outside friends agitated the idea of the formation 
of a company for the purpose of building a gymnasium which they 
could call their own, and from which they could not be expelled. 
With earnesiness and energy the preliminaries for the formation of 
the company were entered into, and sooa it became an accomplished 
fact. he first step taken was the selection of a site for the 
intended building, and in this the directors were singularly 
fortunate, for they succeeded in securing a building plot of 
upwards of 10,060 square yards in the St, Pancras-road, cloze 
to the King’s-cross railway station, a neighbourhood rapidly 
improving. Some months ago the foundation-stone of the new 
building was laid by terchlight, and with all the usual ceremonials 
peculiar to the German nationality. Except some ornamental 
details, it may be said that the new gymnasium is now complete, so 
that very little time has been lost in the carrying out of the idea. 
It will thus be eeen that in about three years, though the exertions 
of a few Germans, an important society, numbering now 500 
members, has sprung into existence, and they have, besides many 
great: advantages, become the proprietors of as noble a place of 
meeting as any society in London, no matter how antiquated its 
date, can boast of. The new building is not very pretentious in 
appearance, the principle !aid down seeming to be rather solidity, 
adaptability, and general comfort than ornamentation. It is not, 
however, altogether without some architectural beauty, as the 
good design and full proportions of the interior of the hall fully 
teatify, ‘The hall has been built by Messrs, Piper and Wheeler, 
from the design of Mr, E. Griining, the architect of the company. 
The dimensions of the hall are—Iength, 120ft.; width, 80 ft.; 
height to the top beam, 57 ft. For gymnastic purposes an 
appara'us is being manufactured by Messrs, Snoxell, from designs 
supplied to them. ‘The fittings are as yet anything but 
complete, but still a great deal has done towards 
that end, and quite enough to afford o large amount of 
practice. When all is complete about thirty squads of ten 
wien each will be able to practice atatime. Adjoining the great 
hall is a club-room, 60ft. by 35 ft., and also a reading-room. The 
society also possesses a library, containing ninety works on bodily 
exercises, and 308 others, and 500 volumes are expected shortly 
from Mr. Brockhous, of Leipsic. Messrs, Triibner, of Paternoster- 
row, have already presented about fifty volumes to the library, A 
minor hall, reception-rooms, lavatories, and other necessary con- 
veniences, ate comprised in what is called the new hall. It is pro- 

d to ornament the great hall with busts of celebrated Germans 
and others whe have worked in the cause of human progress, 
Jahn’s bust, a mas‘erpiece by Mr. Grass, of Gower-street, has been 
completed, and so have bvats of Spiess and Gutsmuths, by Novra, 
A large clock has been presented by Mr, Murray, of the Royal 
Exchange, an English member, and Mr. Hasluck intends presenting 
aclock for the club-room, The cost of the hall complete will be 
about £8500, including £1400 for the paying of an improved ground 
rent. The actual building coats about £6000, the remainder being 
required for fittings, apparatus, dc. It may be mentioned that of 
the 500 persons now constituting the society 220 (or nearly half) 
are English, and that amongst them all classes are represented, but 
the mercantile class predominates, 

Last Saturday evening the public opening of the new building 
was orang sence § & very imposing ceremony, The hall was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion with -ayrunged flags, 
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| banners, «c., and the names of well-known German celebrities, such 
|as Humboldt, Goethe, Arndt, Schiller, Hardenberg, Lessing, 
| Cornelius, Beethoven, Mozart, Guttenberg, Liebig, Luther, and 

a host of others, met the eye at every point. The centre 

portion of the hall was roped off, the outside of which and 

the spacious galleries being set apart for visitors, which, 
before the ceremonial commenced, numbered some thousands. 
| At the north end of the hall a platform was erected, which was 
| occupied by the members of the German singing societies and some 

of the most prominent members of the society. At the opposite end 
| abrass band wasstationed, The centre was kept clear for the members 
| of the society and their various exercising appurtenances, At the 
| appointed hour the members of the society, dressed iu their peculiar 

gymnastic costumes, made their appearance, and marched in pro- 
cessional order, headed by the flag of the society, to the front of 
the platform, where they arranged 
themselves in a sort of square. Ad- 
dresses were then delivered by Mr. A. 
Heintzmann and by the president of 
the Gymastic Society; after which a 
cantata, written by Mr. G. Winter and 
composed by Mr. Julius Cyriax, mem- 
bers of the society, was sung by the 
members of the German singing 
societies, An exhibition of gymnas- 
tics followed ; and, after some further 
displays of ability on the part of the 
members of the German music societies, 
the proceedings concluded with an ele- 
gantly-served banque’ in the spacious 
room over the minor hall. The en- 
joyment and brilliancy of the occasion 
were very much enhanced a the pre- 
sence of ladies, who, by their coun- 
tenancing of such healthful amuse- 
ments, must render them doubly re- 
commendable. 

Our Engraving represents the In- 
terior of the Gymnastic Hall while 
the members are engaged in exercising. 
, We also publish an Engraving of the Society's Medal, an elegant 
| work of art, which has been prepared by Mr. A. Kertsting, a 
| member of the society. The following is a translation of tbe 

inscription :—“In commemoration of the opening of the German 
| gymnasium, Jan, 28, 1865.” 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT AT THE WESTMINSTER 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

On the evening of Thursday week a fearful accident occurred at 
the Catholic Free School-rooms, St, Peter's-street, attached to the 
Church of St. Mary, Horseferry-road, Westminster. ‘The building 
adjoining the model lodging-houses in St. Peter's-street, and was a 
somewhat ornamental structure. The basement floor was used in 
part as a play-room for the children after echool hours, and the upper 
floor as the schooi-room. It was about 60ft. long and 30 ft, 
wide. The church to which the sclicol is attached being in debt, 
those in ay established a lottery to clear it off, and tickets 
were sold among the congregation and others in the district, entitling 
the winnersto certain prizes. The list of prizes included a handsome 
ormoulu Paris clock, an ivory crucifix, a very handsome cabinet, a 
handsome tea service, a lady’s silver watch, a very handsome missal 
register, lace (church pattern), a musical snuffbox, a portfolio desk, 
besides many other valuable prizes, including gold brooches, gold 
rings, writing-desks, travelling-cases, ladies’ workboxes, dolls, 
statuary, vases, pictures in frames, purses, atereoscopes, photo- 
graphic albums, &c. The tickets were sold at sixpence each, and 
at a quarter past eight on the evening of the 26th ult. the distribu- 
tion of the prizes had begun, when suddenly, and without any 
notice whatever, a portion of the flooring gave way. There were 
at the time nearly 500 persons—men, women, and children—in the 
school-room. Without the slightest warning, one of the beams 
which crossed from the eastern to the western side gave way, and 
upwards of 100 persons were thrown down to the floor beneath, 
amid the frightful screams and agonising cries of those who 
were injured. It was at first supposed that a fire had 
burst out; and, to a certain extent, such an impression was a 
fortunate one, for, the alarm being given, the Fire Brigide men 
hastened to the spot, foremost among whom was Conductor James 
Cottrell, of the Escape Brigade. He rendered most invaluable 
assistance in rescuing men, women, and children from the windows 
of the building. In their agony and fright they tore down the 
window-sashes and would have leaped to the ground beneath had 
they not been restrained by the police. A large number of the 
wounded were conveyed to the Westminster Hospital, where they 
were at once attended to, Thirty persons remain there, of whom 
several are not expected to survive. Nearly fifty were attended to 
and enabled to leave, while a great many were conveyed to the 
residences of their friends without receiving hospital treatment. 
Miss Adelaide Fallen, the matron of the Penitentiary, and an old 
woman named Mary Hefferson, have since died of the injuries they 
received. Several others of the sufferers are in a precarious state. 
A subscription has been opened for the benefit of the injured, most 
of whom are persons in a humble position in life, 
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FINE ARTS. 
SS Sa 
THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 
THE reorganisation of the Society of Female Artists, which was 
established on a faulty system and one not calculated to forward the 
true interests of art, is a step on which we most heartily con- 
gratulate those rpirited and industrious ladies who have undertaken 
the task of infusing real life into what was previously in a moribund 
condition, The result of their efforts is to be seen in the great 
stride the exhibition has made this year in spite of the disadvantages 
naturally consequent on the dissolution and revivification of the 
association, 
The next step to be taken by the Female Artis's' Society must be 
the procuring of more commodious premises, Their present room 
is not nearly large enough even for this year's collection, and we 
may expect, now that the society is placed on a higher and more 
lasting basis, that future exhibitions will require still more room. 
We cannot but feel convinced that we have overlooked many meri- 
torious pictures, which are hung 80 low that the critic can pe hope 
to inspect them by prostration, after the Oriental fashion. Of course, 
in the performance of his duty the critic would not hesitate a 
moment to prostrate himself; but, then, the other visitors to the 
allery would naturally object to his occupying so much of the very 
imited space the room affords. We shall hope, therefore, that the 
public patronsge which this most meritorious exhibition deserves on 
many grounds will encourage the society to look for more capacious 
quarters, 
As we have already mentioned, there is a very marked advance 
this year in the works exhibited; and, now that one or two objection- 
able characteristics are removed, we hope to find the improvement 
more evident every year. We shall aleo expect to find the list of 
members extended, and shall look to read in it the names of several 
female artists of established repnte, without whom the only existing 
Society of Female Artists can hardly be said to be perfect—Miss 
Ellen Edwards or Miss Claxton, for instance. 
In the present exhibition water-colours have more representatives 
than oils, and flower and fruit pieces occupy, perhaps, too large a 
| share of the space, 
Of the pictures in oils the palm nnmistakably falls to Miss Kate 
Swift's illustration of the old saw “Two Heads are Better than 

One” (177), which is full of light and well composed, if a little un- 
| finished in some of the details, Miss Swift’s name is already favour- 
| ably known, and this charming painting will add to her reputation, 
| “A Stitch in Time” (187), by the same artist, also deserves a word 
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of praise; anda couple of pictures by Mrs. E. M. Ward (182 and 


188) will attract attention. “The First Sketch” (171), by Mrs, 
Rochat, is cleverly conceived, but a little cold in tone. ‘ The Last 
Watch ” (203), by Mdme. de Fey], should not be overlooked. The 
largest and most pretentious figure-subject in water-colour is Mrs, 
Backhouse’s “Gipsy Poacher; or, Love versus Duty ” fg A 
young gamekeeper has just detected the “ Romany chal” in the 
“carrying on of an unlawful game”—a partridge, to wit, as the 
lawyers would say—in her pocket. He hesitates, divided between 
his loyalty to the squire and his loyalty to the sex. The figure and 
face of the gamekeeper are very good—the face of the girl hardly up 
to the mark; but tie wood in the background and all the acces- 
sories are weil painted, and the composition is pleasing, “A Little 
Gleaner” (78), by the same artist, is a clever work. 

Miss Margaret Gillie’s “‘ Young Knight” (77) is a careful and suc- 
cessful study of armour; t e face is a trifle too effeminate. Miss 
Bouvier exhibits two very charming pictures—a “Little Maid of 
Ischia” (98) and “ Kiss Little Sister” (53). The latter, especially, 
is deserving of high praise. The colouring is pure and brilliant, 
and the attitudes natural and full of grace. If we must find fault, 
it shall be with the drawing of the extremities, which is a little 
weak and betrays want of study from the life. The tiny sister's 
face is a gem. “Grimms’ Fairy Tales” (38), by Miss Adelaide 
Burgess, is one of the best pictures she has yet exhibited. A little 
girl, seated in a chair, is poring over the legends, her very attitude 
betraying her entire absorption in the tale she reads. The expres- 
sion of the face is truthful, and tells the story well, while the exe- 
cution of the whole picture leaves little to be desired. 

Miss G. Swift’s “Returning from Covent Garden ” (167) is well 
drawn and unaffectedly painted. Her sister, Miss L. Swift, has one 
or two pictures on the walls which show considerable promise, 
Before passing to the landscape, we may mention that there is a 
very excellent likeness of Miss Helen Faucit (93), painted by Mias 
Lane-—one of the most indefatigable workers in the society, to ine 
from the string of numbers standing against her name in the list of 
exhibitors, 

In landscapes the society is particularly strong. We could point 
to several among them which might fairly claim a place “on the 
line” in any exhibition. 

“ A Sunny Lane, Devon” (20), by Miss Eliza Martin, is a veritable 
glimpse of nature. The purple shadows fiecking the warm sunlit 
ground are rendered with thorough appreciation of truth ; and the 
peep of bright sea, with a fringe of pearly foam, at the end of the 
ane is capital—its distance, unmistakably given in spite of a dis- 
tinctness that might bring it too near, is a triumph of aerial per- 
spective, 

Pe Cloud Shadows—Sidmouth” (60) is an equally meritorious 

icture. The most carefully elaborated detail does not take away 
rom the breadth of effect. Miss Sophia Beale, the artist, possesses 
an enviable eye for colour and a close observation of nature, which 
are ably assisted by a thorough acne | of the technicalities. The 
foreground, with its stretch of shingle darkened by a Passing cloud, 
is a miraculous study ; the little pools that lie beyond are portraite 
in miniature; while the green turf and red sandstone of the cliff in 
the background, contrasting admirably with each other, are thrown 
into still stronger relief by the leaden clouds that rise behind. 

Some exceedingly careful paintings by E. C., who seems to have 
been studying Mr, Brett, and not without advantage, earn a word 
of warm commendation, The earnest work in the rocks of the 
“Villa di a Sorrento” (50), the clever handling of the sea in 
the view of “Ischia” (114), the plentiful light suffused around the 
“Ruined Tomb at Roma Vecchia” (119), and the masterly treat- 
ment of the architecture in the “ ln of the Sybil” (127), are all 
signs of an artistic excellence of which we shall expect to hear more 
by-and-by, when the mysterious initials shall have given place to a 
name that will do honour to the society, 

Miss 8, 8. Warren takes a very high place among the lady 
landscape-painters, but belongs to a different achool from that of 
which E. C. and Miss Beale must be considered pupils, Miss 
Warren, however, possesses no less feeling for nature, and embodies 
it in delightful passages in her landscapes. One merit which she 
has is a rare one in landscape-painters, She draws and paints her 
figures and cattle exceedingly well, and puts them in with great 
skill—her cattle, especially, are true to the life. Of her pictures, 
which are tolerably numerous, we may note more particularly “A 
Sunny Evening in North Wales” (18), in which the glow of the 
sunset is caught with great effect; “A é Scene ” (33), in which, 
however, there is an injudicious use of body colour in the foliage; 
“Southcot Lane” (82), a charming bit of nature; “On the 
Thames” (153), with a capital foreground; and “A Path Through 
the Woods” (72), 

Two Algerian views (3 and 17) by Lady Dunbar are very striking 
and effective; and a study of “A Beech-Tree” (7) by the Hon, 
Mrs, W. Lowther is artistically handled, though for breadth of 
treatment and ‘bold attainment of effect another “Study of 
Beeches” (30), by Mre, Hussey, must be admitted to off the 
palm. “Mountain Solitudes” (116), by Miss Freeman Kempson, 
is marked by the same freedom and power, and there is consider- 
able talent in some sketchy notes of “Killarney and the Bay of 
Dublin” (126), by Miss Bessie Parkes, 

“Twilight” (160), by Miss Keys, is noticeable for some good 
peneee of cloud and sky ; and “ Noon near Horeemonden ” (171), 

y Miss C. F. Williams, abounds in oa points; as does alao 
Hope, Derbyshire ” (196), by Mrs, T. W. Brown, whose “ Peveril 
Castle” (174), by-the-way, is very pleasing. Miss Louise Rayner’s 
“Durham” (42), her “Old Houses” (71), and her “Back Gate, 
Newcastle” (61), are all thoroughly deserving of praise ; while the 
charch interiors of Miss Margaret Rayner are almost beyond it. 
Nothing could be better than the interior of “St. Mary's, East- 
bourne” (27), with its Wonderfully true stained window, or the 
more sombre architectural studies to be found in Nos. 52 and 81, 

We mast not omit to mention, also, “A View from the Ramparts 
of Perugia” (11), y Mics Forbes; the “Old Guesten Frail, 
Worcester” (37), by Mrs, Wilkes ; “‘ Lying-to” (57)—which, by-the- 
way, is not “ » ip el in the nautical sense—by Miss Seymour ; 
and, last though not least, “Chelsea, from Below the Old ridge ® 
P44), by Mrs. Dundas Murray, Our space wili not admit of our 

oing full justice to these, but they one and all possess consider- 
~~. 

the fruit and flower pieces, two little studies (230, 236) by Mi 
Helen Coleman are, beyond all question, the wh The ee 
and truth of these almost photographic reproductions are sheer 
marvels, and we have no hesitation in saying that in this particular 
branch of art Miss Coleman stands pre-eminent, after a far wider 
comparison than is afforded by this exhibition, Miss Lane and 
Miss C. James both exhibit flower and fruit piecrs which are 
auong the best in the gallery; but the latter lady is dis- 
tinguished further by some exquisite “Designs for Table Glass” 

(135) and a spirited and correct “ Life Study after Mulready ” (148), 
“Jessie, the property of Sir E. Landseer ” (238)—a miniature b 
Miss Jessie Landseer—and a sketch of another doggy, “ Myrtle” 
(we believe we may add “in the possession of the artist ”) will be 
regarded with interest. They possess beyond their artistic merit 
evidences of that thorough understanding of animal character with 
— the name of Landseer cannot fail to be associated in every 
mind, 

We must not cloce our notice without speaking in high terms of 
the etchings of E. V. B.—initials well known in the ie world ve, 
and standicg for the name of the Hon. Mrs, Boyle—who exhibits 
in the pen-and-ink works a delicacy of touch and a knowledge of 
drawing which even her published works had not led us to expect, 


Some spirited bronzes of sheep and oxen, model led b 
Bonheur, oceupy a pedestal in the contre of the room, Webelions 
that we are not wrong in saying that at the next exhibition of the 
society we may expect a painting by her as an additional attrac- 
tion to the many which this admirable society already offers to the 
public. We shall hope to find the Female Artists another year in 
more commodious premises ; and we can only add that if they make 
the same progress by that time that they have since the last exhi- 
bition, they will leave us very little to desire, 
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A VERY PARDONABLE ERROR. 

rThis pretty and graceful story is one of the pieces given by the French 
romancists of the present day in aid of the funds of the Societe des Gens de 
Lettres, under the collective title of ‘* L’'Obole des Conteurs.”—Ep.] 

Last summer, while staying for bathing ata little seaport town on 
the coast of Caen, I made the acquaintance of Father Monceav, pro- 
fessor of swimming. This man was a miser, whose avarice was 
notorious. He lived on black bread and the refuse of fish which he 
himself caught ; he drank pein es water, which in that part of 
the country costs nothing; and his garments were always of the 
and commonest description, and patched, besides, in a dozen 

aces. And yet his means must have n, at the least, easy, to 
judge from the profits of his various trades, One day, on entering 
ihe salle-A-manger of my hotel, the Soleil-Levant, I observed a young 
irl of seventeen or eighteen, sitting working at a window. She 
raised her eyes on my entrance, then dropped them, and continued 
her work, without further noticing my presence. I saw, however, 
that she was very pretty, with regular and delicate features. On 
inquiring of my hostess, I foun that she was the daughter of 
Monceau. ‘And the true child of her father,” added Mdme. A. 
« You see how she is dressed. Look at her clothes; and yet she is 
always at work, and earns more than enough to enable her to dress 

well,” 

orn The avarice of Father Moncean is detestable enongh,” returned 
I: “but in such a young girl it is repulsive.” 

’On entering my room I found there a letter from one of my 
college friends, Ernest Préaux, who resided in the neighbouring 
Hearing that I was not far off, he had written begging me 


coarsest 


pwn, 
cepts and see him, that we might renew our old friendship, It wasa 
strange nature, that of Ernest Préaux, At five-and-twenty he had 


the manners of a cold and austere moralist of forty. He was 
clever; had read much and retained much. We had left college 
together, and had afterwards met again as students—he of law, I of 
medicine. He seemed pleased that we should be at once on our old 
familiar footing together, but he preserved his habitual calmness 
and taciturnity. I fancy that the extreme sombreness of his cha- 
racter was in part owing to a disappointment he had met with. A 
young girl to whom he had been engaged had deserted him and 
given h:r hand to another, Her perfidy had deeply wounded him ; 
he was so young, so inexperienced ; and he had now become utterly 
sceptical with regard to woman and woman's constancy. Another 
circumstance had also, perhaps, helped to make him what he was. 
He had lost bis parents at ten years of age. They had 
both dicd of grief and anxiety at seeing the honour of their 
house imperilled, His father had been robbed of a consider- 
able sum, and had immediately been declared bankrupt. The 
suddenness and shame of this brought on an attack of apoplexy, to 
which he succumbed. The mother. who had been in delicate health, 
was unable to bear up against so many misfortunes, and in a week 
followed her husband to'the grave. Then came all the long and 
weary business of Jiquidation, at the end of which the poor little 
orphan was found to be the inheritor of the modest annual income 
of 600f, His prospects as regards education, therefore, would have 
been of the scantiest, but that his guardian one day received, on his 
account, the sum of 1500f,, together with a letter of a few worde, 
bearing no signature, stating that the same amount would be paid 
annually on that day to the son of M. Préaux. 

The next day I proceeded to the house of Ernest's former 
guardian, with whom he was passing his holiday. He received me 
most cordially. : ; 

“I wanted particularly to see you again,” said he, “for a few 
months Jater I shall be unable to do so,” 

“Why ?” said I, 

“ Because I intend to become a monk of La Trappe,” he answered, 

“ My dear Ernest,” said I, “ Iam perfectly aware of your capacity 
for silence, and it is a precious gift in a monastery ; but I have not 
forgotten the violent onslaughts you used to make against a monastic 
life.” 

“T was wrong,” replied Ernest, “At any rate, right or wrong, I 
feel now that I require calm and solitude. I want to try and deaden 
my heart, I must forget. This is why I intend to turn Trappist. 
There are ange who cry up memory as the essential base of 
all intelligence. It is possible; but it is sometimes a very sad gift. 
To remember is to suffer, either in the past, present, or future, 
Better at once to forget.” : 

“Come,” said I, “I see you are not yet yourself. In love affairs 
the only cure is Indifference : you are at present only at Despair.” 

“You are wrong,” replied Ernest. “I have thorough contempt 
for the person you allude to; I detest all women, and that one in 
particular.” rd 

I usually paid my visit to Ernest between e‘ght and nine in the 
morning, but I found several times that he had risen very early, and 
had already had a long walk when I got there. I proposed, there- 
fore, to go earlier, that I might be his companion on those occasions ; 
but he answered me evasively, and in such a manner that I at once 
fancied he had a secret connected with these excursions, Although 
his reserve piqued my curiosity, it was chance alone that discovered 
to me the reason for it, One morning I arrived at his house a little 
earlier than usual, but he had already left; aud on walking on I 
caw him, within gunshot, crossing the fields. I hurried after him ; 
but before I could reach him he had disappeared into a little cabin 
thickly shaded with trees. “Ah!” thought I, “now I shall catch 
him up. My future Trappist has probably retired there to meditate 
on the vanity and falsity of a!l human affection.” But the thought 
had scarcely crossed my mind, when I perceived the flutter of female 

arments, the wearer of which appeared to me to enter the cabin. 
f approached gently, and heard two voices in téte-a-téte; one was 
feminine, the other was Ernest's. My curiosity was greatly excited, 
and, I confess it, I drew close and peeped between the cracks in the 
planks of the cabin, What was my astonishment to discover in my 
friends companion, Ursule, the daughter of Father Monceau! Now 
I have a horror of hypocrisy, and when I remembered the abuse 
lavished by Ernest upon women and the prudish airs of Malle. 
Ursule, I drew back thoroughly indignant and returned to my hotel, 
determined from this day to cease my visits to Ernest, and I held to 
my resolve. A few days afterwards another little circumstance oc- 
curred which increased my dislike of Ursule. In the morning, after 
bathing, I had called at Father Monceau’s cottage, not having seen 
him on the sands. He was a capital swimmer, and, in his profes- 
sional capacity, I did not wish to lose sight of him. As I entered 
the door { saw Ursule with an old stocking in her hand filled with 
sous. Directly she caught sight of me she endeavoured to hide it, 
but ineffectually. “So,” cried I, “you are rich?” 

“ Ob, no, Monsieur!” she answered. 

“ But your purse seems to be well filled,” returned I. 

“ What purse?” replied Ursule, 

“That stocking that you had in your hand justnow,” I answered. 

“ There was nothing in it,” said the girl, 

The lie and the avarice of one so young seemed to me monstrous. 

A short time after this occurrence, Father Monceau came to me, 
as a doctor, to beg me to go and see his daughter, who was ill, not 
forgetting, by various hin's and innnendoes, to satisfy himself that 
it was not my intention to demand a fee on the occasion. I found 
Ursule really very ill; she required the greatest care. I told her 
father this, and wrote a tion. 

“ Will these drugs cost much?” he a:ked, anxiously, 

“Only two or three franca,” I answered. 

“ Three francs !” he echoed; “and where is a poor man like me 
to find three franes? and, besides, will that cure her?” 

« Probably not,” replied I. : 

“Then I shall have to buy more ? Oh! Ishall be ruined,ruined ! ” 

“TE you wish to save your daughter,” said I, severely, “spare 
nothing ; the case is serious.” 3 ‘ 

I left indignant, but returned in the evening, fearing that he 
might not have obeyed my instructions. The door of the cabin was 
open, a fact which indicated t confusion in the domestic 
arrangements, I entered the kitchen, and was about to go into 


not ? 
“Yes,” I answered ; “ but people are better at home.” 
“ No doubt, when they are well off,” returned Monceau, “ ButI 
have an idea, doctor, that Ursule would be well taken care of at the 
hospital, They tell me that patients want for nothing; that they 
have good chicken broth, and wine if necessary.” 
“ Certainly, it is true.” 
Then I shall decide to take my daughter to Pont-l'Evéque.” 
“You must remember that she cannot walk, and is not in a state 
to bear the motion of a carriage,” answered I, 
My good doctor, I will take herin a litter ; two of the neighbours 
will help me.” 
“Tt is a good five miles from here to Pont-l'Evéque,” I observed. 
“No matter ; we can stop and rest.” 
It was useless to urge the matter. Father Monceau had his way, 
and half an hour afterwards started on his journey, 
More than a year had passed and I had nearly forgotten this de- 
testable family, when I was one day called on to be present at au 
examination of young girls who were being brought up as teachers. 
The ceremony was an interesting one to me, as the fate of a god- 
child of mine was then to be decided, Amongst these young girls 
was a face that puzzled me dreadfuliy. It seemed to me to belong to 
Ursule; but it was Ursule transformed, bearing no trace of her severe 
illness, her always delicate and refined features lit up with the bril- 
liant flush of excitement. Her bearing was graceful, and, which was 
still more extraordinary, she was in a charming toilet. She trembled a 
little in answering the examiners, but her answers were correct, and she 
obtained her diploma as governess. My god-daughter was not less 
fortunate, I had seen her talking to Ursule, and I was eager to 
question her, hoping that she might enlighten me as to the trans- 
formation of the avaricious and apparently-ignorant country girl 
into the elegant and well-educated young lady. 
‘ Mdlle. Monceau,” answered my god-daughter, “has been in my 
school two months, She only came to stay until the examination, 
for she knew more than any of us. They say that she is quite alone 
in the world. She certainly has contrived to interest every one in 
the school about her; but she maintains complete reserve as to her 
position, even to me, her friend.” 
This was all I could obtain, and I was very curious on the subject. 
But I knew that Ernest Préaux was at Caen, and J went to see him, 
hoping that he could give me the answer to thisenigma. I found 
him more moody than ever. 
“Sit down,” said he, 
“ No,” replied I, “ Your manner makes me think you are wishing 
me a hundred miles away, so good-by !” 
“ Nonsense,” returned Ernest. “1 assure you your visit gives me 
much pleasure, the more so as it may be the last.” 
“ Thank you for the compliment,” replied I. 
“There is no necessity,” he rejoined. “ You mast know, then, 
that I am thoroughly decided to enter La Trappe.” 
“Ah, bravo!” said I. “But your decision does not disturb me 
much. I know now your — way of turning monk.” 

«You may laugh; but 1 am more than ever resolved,” 
“From your manner of saying tliat,” replied I, “one would 
imagine that you had fresh motives for quitting the world—that 
horrible Babylon in which virtue has but one asylum—a cabin em- 
bowered in trees, &c., dc.” 
Ernest slightly coloured, and his eye sparkled; but he kept 
silence. However, I was determined to make him speak, 
“Ts it long since you saw Mdlle. Ursule ?” I asked. 
Ernest lifted his head, and quickly answered, “Ah! then, you 
have guessed my secret ; and that Ursule alone can keep me in the 
world, Oh, women, women!” 
“ What! is this one also inconstant ?” 
“ Do not calumniate her,” he returned, “she js an angel.” 
“IT must believe you, certainly,” rejoined I, ‘for you ought to 
know her better then anyone, having had so many opportunities 
of making her acquaintance in the aforesaid cabin embowered in 


“ What, you know that, too?” he cried, with astonishment. 
“But you know I was obliged to think of Ursule’s reputation. 
oule would have thought all sorts of harm if I had not hidden our 
ren 


ezVvous SO a 
“ Certainly, you behaved like a gallant man, as well as a man of 
gallantry,” answered, 

“Don’t laugh, and do not judge me unfairly,” he returned, “T 
assure you that my only object in meeting Ursule was to give her 
instruction—to educate her.’ 

“Your reason, at all events, could not be more moral,” said I, 
laughing. 

“T see 7 doubt my sincerity,” said Ernest, sadly, after a moment 
or two of refiection, “But listen, and I will tell you all, cost me 
what it may. I love Ursule with all my heart, but she has not the 
least idea of it. She herself loves elsewhere, and will, no doubt 
shortly be married. But I will begin at the beginning. One day— 
some few years ago—I was walking on the beach when a little 
girl of thirteen or fourteen advanced towards me. She appeared 
nervous and hesitating, and presently said, in a little timid voice, 
‘Monsieur Ernest, do you not recognise me? I am little Ursule, 
don’t you remember? the child of your father's clerk” 1 did 
remember, but with a certain feeling of displeasure, which at the 
moment I could not master, I had heard from my guardian 
that Monceau had had some little share in the rain of my father, 
However, Ursuie began to talk to me of old times, and appeared 
to remember any lit'le kindness I might have shown her as a child 
with so much joy and gratitude that my heart was insensibly 
touched, and I soon found myself talking to her as affecticnately as 
of old. From this time I often met her, and gradually learned to 
think of her almost as a little sister. I found that she had very 
romantic notions, balanced, however, by strict right-mindedness, 
A year or so had passed, when she one day confided to me some- 
thing that may surprise you, sceptic, but which did not astonish 
me, for her character was a singular mélange of boldness and sim- 
plicity, She told me that her father, who was extremely avaricious, 
was opposed to her attempting to educate herself. ‘He is poor,’ 
said she, ‘and says that I must work for my bread, and not waste 
my time in studying. ‘But why, I answered, ‘do you desire so 
much to be learned?’ She hesitated a moment, coloured, and 
said :—‘ Because I love some one—some one who would blush 
to be the husband of an ignorant girl like me. So I want to 
improve myself, and to study to become a governess. Then, per- 
haps, he wil! be touched by what I have done, and will marry me.’ 


progress. She has the courage of a heroine. ) 
to go to the little cabin, and there I met her, and did my best 
in helping the developmeut of her mind. During the day she 
win hard at her needle, in order to gather together a li(tle sum 
for her marriage portion. I endeavoured to make her accept my 
aid; but she was resolute in refusing. ‘I must make my own 
ition myself,’ said she. ‘I hope he will like me the better for 
it.’ Asto myself, I love her hopelessly. She has every good quality 
but gratitude. Would you believe that since the lessons have ceased 
I have not heard a word of her? I thought that, after the exa- 
mination, ehe would at least come to thank me; but she is, no 
doubt, happy with one she loves better than me. She is happy. 
She forgets ine; but I forgive her her ingratitude.” 
Ernest’s voice trembled as he spoke, At this moment a ring at 
the bell was heard—a timid, hesitating, undecided ring, “It is 
she!” he cried, jumping up; and he pushed me into the adjoining 
room with an energy of which I should have thought my future 
Trappist incapable, He went to open the door, and then I heard 


ue Doctor,” said he, “people do very well at the hospital, do they | 


From this day I began to teach Ursule, who made astonishing | 
Every morning she | 


ensued, In these cases, women generally appear to be bolder than 
men, in reality because they are more timid. 

“‘ Monsieur Ernest,” said Ursule, “ you appear to be ill. It grieves 
me to see you so, now that | am so ple at having succeeded,” 

‘At all events, you are happy, Ursule,” murmured Ernest, hardly 
knowing what he said, 

“Happy? Not yet,” answered Ursule. 

“And he ?” said Ernest, after a pause. 

“Oh!” returned she, “I begin to be afraid that, after all, he does 
not care about me,’ 

*'Is it possible ?” cried Ernest, almost joyfully. 

“But you have not told me, Monsieur Ernest, why you are so 
sad,” said Ursule. 

“Oh! as to me, I love an ungrateful girl, who, in her turn, loves 
some one else!” answered Ernest. 

“Ts it possible?” this time cried Ursule. “And who is this 
person who might be so happy, Monsieur Ernest ?” 

“ What does it matter ?—what do you care about it, since I am 
not the one you love? And, in my turn, may I ask you who is this 
man who disdains your affection?” said Ernest. 

“And suppose / answer, also, What does it matter ? -what can you 
care about it, since I am not the woman you love?” replied Ursule, 

This kind of declaration is, perhaps, as good as any other. Certain 
it was that Erneat fell at the feet of Ursule, and covered her hands 
with kisses. The poor girl herself was crying for joy. 1 was on 
the point of quitting my hiding-place, for my situation began to 
be rather ridiculous, when a ring at the bell was heard—this time a 
violent and energetic one. Ina moment I recognised the voice of 
Father Monceau, and J hastened into the room in order to save 
appearances before the eyes of the irritated Father. When he saw 
me he called out “ Ah, doctor! I am glad you are here; for Iam 
come to clear my character.” And as he spoke, he took from his 
pocket and put on the table an old and greasy pocket-book ; then 
sat down and began to wipe his forehead. I was certainly deceived 
in imagining him to be angry, for his face presently became 
radiant as he said, “ And the good doctor, too, who thought me an 
old miser, as everybody else did. But listen, Monsieur Ernest, 
doctor, my child, everyone! You know that I was clerk to M. 
Préaux, the father of Ernest. He placed every confidence in me, 
although he was aware that I had an unfortunate propensity to 
drink, However, as I was steady enough in the daytime, and only 
indulged in my wretched taste when work was over, my employer 
kept me, and contented himself with occasional remonstrances, He 
knew me to be devoted to him, as I was—I swear it! One day M. 
Préanux sent me to receive money for him, and accordingly, about 
five o'clock, I was returning home with a large sum in my pocket- 
book, when, on passing a cabaret, the unhappy thought occurred to 
me of entering and taking a glass of something and a crust ; it is true 
that I was ready to drop from fatigue after my day's exertions, 
At the cabaret | met with two comrades with whom I was often 
in the habit of drinking, Chatting now with them and drinking my 
wine, I lost myself, took too much, and fell asleep, utterly forgetful 
of the money which was in my care. When I awoke, some hours later, 
my pocket-book had gone! {had been robbed! You know the rest, 
Monsieur Ernest. Your father was ruined, and through me! But 


| [ swore to myself to repair my fault as much as was in my power. 


I have every year saved enough from my earnings to send you the 
annual sum of fifteen hundyed francs, and to-day I come to brin: 
you, thank God, the sum of a hundred thousand francs, the result o' 
a very fortunate investment which | confided to a shipowner at 
Cherbourg, a very honest man, who did his best for me: and now, 
on my knees, Monsieur Ernest, I beg pardon for my fault.” Ernest 
hastened to embrace the old fisherman, who was about to prostrate 
himself at his feet, but was unable to utter a word. He could only 
point to Ursule, whom her father bad almost disregarded until then, 
Suddenly, however, he turned to her, and said, ‘‘ Uraule, my child, 
how is it I find you here?” 

Ursule looked imploringly at Ernest, 

“ We waited for you,” said Ernest, to Father Monceau, “to beg 
your consent to our marriage.” 

“To your marriage! What! you love each other, then?” 
answered the old man, aghast, 

“Yes; we have loved each other for four years,” replied Ernest, 

“ And I knew nothing about it,” said the father. 

“ We did not know it ourselves,” rejoined Ernest. 

Father Monceau appeared to gather very little from these 
answers; but, as it is sometimes not necessary to understand in 
order to give happiness, he seemed to be satisfied ; and a fortnight 
afterwards Ursule Monceau, in the prettiest of bridal toilets, became 
the wife of the happy and radiant Ernest, 


THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 

NotWITHSTANDING the intelligence which has so recently reached 
us of the completion of the work which the French undertook in 
Mexico, and of the rapid pacification and re-establishment of the 
country by the victories achieved by the Imperial troops, we are as 
constantly hearing that decisive victories have been gained over 
detached bodies of insurgents by small forces of the French army. 
The truth is, that the Mexican manner of fighting, and the very 
fact that their army is demoralised and scattered into detachments, 
are sufficient to account for the continuance of such hostilities ag 
are most difficult for a regular foree to put down. Like the waver- 
ing fire of isolated companies of men, or the last sounds of “ dropping 
slots” after a battle, when the enemy is in retreat, the guerrilla 
battles which have still to be fought are but an indication of defeat ; 
but they have the effect of leaving the country insecure, and in re- 
mote places the elements of insurrection may smoulder and blaze at 
any moment ready forsuch desultory warfare as may be the means 
either of robbery or of revolt, 

This is, in fact, the difficulty of the Mexican question ; and it may 
yet be some time before the aspirations of the Emperor Maximilian 
are fulfilled and the last of the French regiments is recalled, 

Our Engraving represents an event which succeeded one of the 
last of those brilliant engagements in which the Imperial troops 
distinguished themselves against greatly superior fn i and not 
without considerable loss. 

For some time a large body of the Juarists, under some of 
their most able leaders, had been attempting to surprise the town 
of Guadalajura, and, after the repulse of every effort, retreated to 
their hiding-places, there to organise fresh attacks with a certain 
sense of security, inasmuch as they were not followed by General 
Douai, who was in command of the French garrison. ‘This con- 
fidence was doubtless much increased by their being led b 
Generals Arteaga, Echegueray, Neri, and Espinola; but, at the 
same time, the advent of these generals rendered the force of sufs 
ficient importance to call for an expedition on the part of the 
French commandant. 

This expedition was so far successful that the insurgents were 
compelled to abandon their barrancas, ‘and retreated until they were 
able to reform in the environs of Uquilpan with 4000 men and 
sixteen pieces of artillery. It was their design to travel by forced 
marches towards Durango, their light mountain artillery enabling 
them to follow the most difficult and otherwise impracticable route, 
Colonel Clinchant, however, entirely frastrated this intention by his 
meeting with them previous to their departure from Uquilpan and 
effecting a complete victory, Their loss in killed and wounded was 
estimated at 400 men, of whom two were generals; while a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition were captured, as well as twelve 
pieces of artillery. 

Great satisfaction with the result of the expedition was expressed 
by Marshal Bazaine, and Colonel Clinchant received due honour at 
the hands of his General. The Colonel was himself severely 
wounded in the leg, and in this condition, seated on a drum, and 
while his wounded limb was bandaged by the surgeon of the force, 
he received the sword of the Mexican General Espinola, who, together 
with his Staff, had been made prisoner before the final rout of the 
Mexican army, 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRINCIPAL SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN THE CONGRESS AT LIMA —(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. ) 


THE CONGRESS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

EaRLy last year we had to give some account of the hostilities 
which were likely to occur between Spain and Peru, in consequence 
of the seizure b 
ment which had been produced by an act which was said to threaten 
the independence of all the other South American Republics, The 
alleged reason for this step on the part of Spain seems to have been 
the declaration that certain Spanish subjects resident in Peru had 
been oppressed by illegal proceedings, and that Spain was deter- 
mined to vindicate the honour of her countrymen, It was, how- 
ever, proposed that negotiations should be opened, and the Envoy 


appoin' 


the former of the Chincha Islands, and the excite- | 


by the Spanish Government for that purpose was Signor | 


| Mazarredo, whose violent letters in the Hpoca against Peru scarcely 
designsted him asa fit pereon to be intrusted with such a mission ; 
| for, though forty years had elapsed since the capitulation of 
| Ayacucho, by which the Spanish General surrendered the Peruvian 
territory to the colonists, the independence of Peru had never been 
| formally recognised by Spain. 
| On the 30th of March, last year, at Lima, Senor Mazarredo 
delivered his credentials as Special Commissary of her Catholic 
Majesty in Peru. The peculiarity of this title was naturally 
pointed out by the Peruvian Minister, as, besides that Royal Com- 
| missaries are never intrusted with the important business of estab- 
| lishing diplomatic relations between two countries, the title of 
Commissary, being the one used in intercourse between Spain and 


her dependent colonies, seemed a slight upon the nation. However, 
animated by a wish to smooth every difficulty, the Minister at once 
offered to waive the evident irregularity of the title, and, premising 
that it should be considered as indicating a confidential agent, 
proceeded at once to confer for a friendly adjustment, 

The Spanish Envoy, however, seemed unwilling to do more than 
roundly abuse the Government of Peru; and, without having 
effected anything of a satisfactory character, departed suddenly 
from Callao, leaving behind him a letter to be Setivered to the 
Peruvian representatives, with threats of reprisals “should Spain’s 
banner be stained, or her sons insulted, during his absence from 

| Lima.” The next that was heard of him was that he had reached 
the Chincha Islands, where two Spanish frigates had arrived to 
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meet him, and had taken possession, for the vindication of Spanish 
claims. : 

The Peruvian Government acted with promptitude and energy — 
buying ships, cutting off supplies from the aggressors, and generlly 

reparing for war; and they were warmly seconded by the people, 

he Legislature, applied to for power to raise twelve millions of 
dollara, authorised a loan of fifty millions. The army was to be 
augmented to 30,000, and the navy to twenty ships of war. Capi- 
talists, veterans of the War of Independence, women, and priests, 
offered their lives and fortunes for their country. The Government of 
Madrid would, it was said, discover that, even if Admiral Pinzon 
were as bold and brave as Pizarro, the Peruvians had altered since 
the time of Atahualpa. 

Meantime, however, the Spanish version of the affair was that 
not only Spanish subjects but their own Envoy had been outraged 
by the conduct of the Peruvian Government ; and, although no fur- 
ther steps were taken, the islands are to be continued in Spanish 
possess‘on until satisfaction is accorded. A late number of the 
Correspondancia announces—“ If it be true that Peru demands that 
we should give up the Chincha Islands before granting us satis- 
faction, a conflict is unavoidable. We shall not leave, in that case, 
without proving that Spain is not to be offended with impunity, nor 
without reimbursing ourseives for the expenses of the war.” 

The instructions which General Pareja has recently carried to Peru 
say :—‘‘ The Peruvian authorities shall disavow all participation in 
the outrage upon the Envoy sent from Spain and upon Spanish sub- 
jects, and shall take judicial proceedings against the authors of the 
violences committed. Immediately the prosecution has been com- 
menced, Spain, without awaiting the result, will restore the Chincha 
Islands to Peru. The Republic shall subsequently send a Plenipo- 
tentiary to Madrid to conclude a treaty of commerce and amity 
between the two countries.” 

These instructions, however, have been accompanied by a circular 
upon the whole question forwarded by Senor Llorente to the repre- 
sentatives of Spain in Europe and America, and this circular places 
the entire matter in a very different light to that in wbich it would 
be seen by the representations of the Peruvian Government. 
Referring to a sanguinary massacre which occurred long ago at 
Talambo, and declariug that Spanish subjects had been treated 
with much insult and indignity, the Spanish Government 
utterly denies any intention of conquest on the American 
continent, and refuses to allow that the seizure of the Chinchas 
had any other object than to force Peru to make those 
concessions, to which ehe had insultingly refused to listen, 
both to the Spanish Plenipotentiary and to the demand of 
the Government, even though they attempted a friendly 
intervention by means of the French representatives; that the 
Peruvian representatives in Spain had been removed suddenly, and 
that no concessions whatever were made to the just requirements of 
the Spanish Government, At the same time it is declared that, 
while the Chinchas have been held, no serious obstacle has been 
placed in the way of the guano trade, nor has the Spanish occu- 
pation given rise to any complaint from creditors protected by 
guarantee, or from persons engaged in the trade. The manifesto 
concludes by declaring that every moderation has been used, and 
that, unless the concessions demanded by Spain are granted within 
a reasonable time, the affronts continually offered to her Govern- 
ment must be resented. 

At the very time, however, that the probabilities of peace or war 
were being discussed, a Congress was calied to meet at Lima, con- 
sisting of the Plenipotentiaries of the Argentine Republic, Chili, 
Bolivia, Pern, Ecuador, United States of Columbia, and the United 
States of Venezuela; and, even while their meetings lasted, the 
news that reinforcements from Spain were at hand excited the 

ple in the strongest manner to urge on the Government to 

mediate action; while President Pezet, fearing an outbreak, 
strengthened his guards, and had guns placed at the entrance to 
the palace, The Congress, however, continued their meetings, and 
closed the Conference by resolving that the Government of Peru 
must—1, proceed immediately to give the necessary instructions for 
recovery of the Chinchas, and give account to Congress within eight 
days; and 2, that the President of Peru shall have no power to 
make any treaty or have any terms with the Cabinet of Madrid 
until the islands have been given up by Spain or taken by the 
forces of the Republic. This resolution was arrived at on the even- 
ing of the 26ch of November. On the 27th the President went down 
to Callao and ordered all the fleet to get up steam and proceed on a 
cruise for exercise. 

This resolution is noticed in the Spanish manifesto, to which we 
have already alluded, in the following terms :— 

The last act of which we have intelligence is a certain resolution recently 
adopted by the Congress at Lima, by virtue of which that Government will 
have to declare war against Spain if the Jatter refuse to give ratisfaction, 
which certainly it is impossible for us to concede who have so much right to 
demand it. Such a p ing necessarily gives ground for unfavourable 
interpretations. Grant that the Government of Peru is very upright, and 
the nation too enlightened not to listen to the dictates of reason and prudence, 
still it cannot be ignored that in its relations with other States, and especially 
with Spain, the said Government makes use of unusual and irregular forms ; 
and, further, considering the disorderly passions which surround it, may it 
not be that under the pressure of foreign influences there has failed 
to preside at its resolutions and acts all the serenity and independence 
required for the exercise of public authority ? 

Late intelligence informs us that a further force of three Spanish 
frigates had arrived at the Chinchas, and that the Peruvian com- 
manders had reported their inability to oppose the Spanish fleet. 
The Peravian Minister had written to Madrid, offering to make any 
reasonable concession to the Spanish Government. 

Oar Engravings represent the inauguration of the Congress and 
portraits of the most distinguished of the representatives who took 
part in its deliberations, 


WRECK OF THE ASSAYE, RAST INDIAMAN.—Tho fine teak-built ship Assaye, 
ly launched as a man-of-war, has been totally lost by going ashore 
on the rocks near the Old Head of Kinsale. It is stated that her commander 
was unfortunately drowned in an attempt to reach the shore. The remainder 
of the crew were saved. The cargo on board the Assaye, which was on a 
voyage from Bombay, is valued, it is said, at £300,000, and it is feared that 
little will be recovered. The ship was valued at £10,000. Both ship and 
cargo are heavily insured. 

THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION AGAIN. —The German papers 
are making much talk about # note alleged to have been addressed by Karl 
Russell to Prussia protesting against an incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein 
with that State. ines | regard this as a threat, as an attempt to revive the 
Danish quarrel, asa piece of intrigue spirited on by the Prince of Wales, and 
we know not what else. Is there any such document inexistence? If there 
be the Government ought to publish it forthwith, and let us know what it is 
all about. 

Tur KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER.—On Saturday last Sir C. G. Young, 
Garter Principal King-of-Arms, with his assistants, placed the arms and 
banner of the Marquis of Lansdowne in the choir of the Chapel Royal of St. 
George, Windsor Castle. The position occupied by the arms of the newly- 
created Knight of the Garter is next to the carved stonework of the Royal 
closet. The trophy consists of a helmet surmounted by a gilt beehive, a 
blue silk ecarf embroidered with silver thread, and sword, above the whole 
of which is the banner richly emblazoned. The number of Knights is 
restricted to twenty-five, exclusive of the Sovereign, the Princes of the 
blood Royal, and foreign Princes. The Duke of Newcastle’s arms and 
banner have not yet been removed. Harl Spencer's arms will be shortly 
placed in the chapel, 

Tur QuEBN ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—The following letter, dated 
Osborne, Dec. 27, has been received by the directors of some of the principal 
railway companies :—“ Sir Charles Phipps has received the commands of her 
Majesty the Queen to call the attention of the directors of the—— to the 
increasing number of accidents which have lately occurred upon different 
lines of railroad, and to express her Majesty's warmest hope that the directors 
of the —— will carefully consider every means of guarding against 
these misfortunes, which are not at all the necessary accompaniments of 
railway travelling. It is not for her own safety that the Queen wishes to 
provide in thus calling the attention of the —— to the late disasters. 
Her Majesty is aware that when she travels ex inary precautions are 
taken ; but it is on acconnt of her family, of those travelling on her service, 
and of her people generally, that she expresses the hope that the same security 
may be ensured for all as is 0 cirefully provided for herself. The Queen 
hopes it is unnecessary for her to recall to the recollection of the ratlwa) 
directors the responsibility which they hawe assumed since they have ruc- 
ceeded in securing the monopoly of the gprog of travelling of almost the 
eutire population of the country.” 
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The Nile Basin. By Ricward F. Burton, F.R.G.S., and James 
M‘QvegN, Esq., F.R.G.8. Tinsley Brothers. 

Tur new book on the Nile question is divided into two parts, the 
first being an elaboration of a paper read by Captain Burton before 
the Royal Gcographical Society, “Showing Tanganyika to be 
Ptolemy’s Western Lake Reservior ;” and the second being simply 
a reprint from the Morning Advertiser of Mr. M‘()ueen’s damaging 
and triumphant review of Captain Speke's “ Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile.” Of the latter we have only to say that its 
tone is very hostile, and that frequently Mr. M’Queen succeeds in 
making the late Captain Speke appear decidedly wrong and some- 
times even ridiculous. Captain Burton's contribution is of a 
different character. He laments that circumstances should have 
estranged him from his former friend, but he cannot permit his own 
reputation to suffer from a kind of misplaced respect for the dead, 
and his tone is always courteous, though perfectly strong and 
uncompromising. People who are “up” in the subject will under- 
stand Captain Burton’s five principal objections to the so-called 
settlement of the question by deriving the Nile from the supposed 
Victoria Nyanza Lake. ese are, that “there is a difference 
of levels “between the upper and lower parts of the s0- 
called lake, which point is important only when taken in 
connection with the following: The native report that the 
Mwezango River rises from the hills in the centre of 
the so-called lake. The general native belief that there is a road 
through the so-called lake. The fact that the southern part of the 
so-called lake floods the country for thirteen miles, whereas the low 
and marshy northern shore is not inundated, And the phenomena 
that the so-called lake swells during the dry period of the Nile, and 
vice versi.” It is dangerous to decide when two such doctors as 
Burton and Speke disagree, Fortunately, the decision must be left 
to the scientific world, which will no doubt be materially assisted 
by theinformation and inferences contained in these pages. But to 
do justice to these pages within less than their own space would be 
impossible, and so they “ must be seen to be appreciated.” Captain 
Burton considers it the opinion of scientific Europe that the problem 
is wholly unsolved, and, more still, that within the last four years 
the Nile Basin has acquired an amount of fable which it never had 
in the days of Pliny and Ptolemy. However, further on it is satis- 
factory to find that he is in no way hopeless, and does not quite 
agree with scientific Europe. At page 60 hesays :—‘ Since my return 
from Zanzibar, in 1860, I have never ceased to recommend a recon- 
naissance of the Nile via Mombas, where a march of 300 
instead of 1100 miles through an easy country, at afar less cost than 
£7000, would give very different results from the gigantic ignis 
fatuus that has lately amazed the public, and has reminded 
thoughtful men of a similar statement as ecstatically made some 
ninety years ago by Abyssinian Bruce, and as unreasonably received 
be the unscientific public.” Later on, we find Captain Burton agree- 
ing with Hogg, who follows D'Anvilie, that Ptolemy's accounts 
relating to the upper portion of the Nile, the reservoir lakes beyond 
the Equator, to the head streams of that mighty river, and the 
range of “ Mountains of the Moon” whence descend, and from whose 
roots spring, the waters and sources that feed the central lakes, are 
in the main correct, Then he says, “I hold Ptolemy’s Niger to be 
not less exactly laid down than his Nile, and that he knew more 
about it than Europe did before the days of Richard Lander. And 
in confidence of his sagacity, I cannot but believe the Tanganyika 
to be the western lake-reservoir of Father Nile. The word source is 
expressly avoided, in the belief, with Mr. M‘Queen, that a lake, 
pa it be a mere ‘eye’ of water, cannot be taken as the head of a 
river, though the river may issue from it.” Thus, Lake Geneva is 
not the head of the Rhone, or Lake Superior the head of the 
St. Lawrence, &c, According to this, the next adventurer must 
seek the Mountains of the Moon direct, unless, indeed, society 
should agree that the source of the Nile is as hopeless as was the 
north-west passage, and likely to be about as valuable when dis- 
covered. In any way, “ The Nile Basin” is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject, and should certainly be taken as 
an antidote by the over-sanguine who look upon the affair as settled. 


Lilian Gray: a Poem. By Ceci Home, Author of “ Blanche 
Lisle, and other Poems,” and of “ Lesley’s Guardians,” Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 

We do not happen to know “Blanche Lisle” nor ‘ Lesley’s 

Guardians,” but if they be as good as “ Lilian Gray” they may claim 

to be good and refined literature. ‘ Lilian Gray ”’ is a strange story, 

told in blank verse unmistakably modelled on some modern instances 
of Tennyson. The hurrying lines are closely imitated, and in some 
places come fairly enough—that is, when there is a hurry in the 
sense ; but in other cases not so well, as— 
And I obeyed, 

And waited for some blow I felt at hand. 

But he spoke of the reddening sunset clouds, 

And the calm clearness of the wide-bayed sea, 

Here in the italicised line the hurrying quality is altogether opposed 

to the spirit of the pop igi] which is purely of procrastination ; 

whilst the line itself is out of metre with its compeers. Mr, Home 
is usually thoughtful enough ; but he can manage to dispense with 
his thinking capacity, as he shows in page 1, by saying, 

I hold with you there is indeed no shame 

‘To any woman-soul to gay, “I love” ; 

But rather is she perfected therein, 

And setsa crown upon her womanhood, 

And is more high that she hath humbled her- 

As they who kneel upon raised altar-steps, 

That last line, fairly looked at, is ludicrous, The dignity and lofti- 

ness of humility need no teaching, and to illustrate the woman’s 

exaltation by that resulting from prayer before an altar was a happy 
thought, but it is quite spoiled by the word “raised.” Here it 
becomes an absolute, material, concrete affair. The woman is so 
much higher, although upon her knees, because she is upon some 
raised steps. Of course, we all know what Mr. Home means ; but 
not because he tells us what he means, which it is his business to do. 

He means that the woman’s soul or = is exalted, but he distinctly 

says that her body is so many steps igher up on a staircase, These 

small matters are worth attention, because the author writes with 
much taste, and should not subject himself to ridicule by making 

false similes. We do not like to leave him without giving a 

specimen :— 

And when the sunset reddened on our woods, 
IT came upon a path bia f fringed with ferns, 
That led through brushwood to a little dell, 
All dreamy with its stillness ’mid the hills. 
Through sundered crags, half clothed with tangled growth, 
My brook had slipped, and, with a little fall, 
Plashed lightly down, and stole before me there, 
A silver rerpent, flashing back the beams 
That slanted eastward from the lingering sun. 
A knotted bridge, its rail all ivy-hung 
And ivy-fettered to a solemn elm, 
Led, low above the water, to a door 
Set in a grass-grown brambie-trailing wall, 
And shadowed by a feathery mountain-ash, 
Scarlet with fiery clusters on its boughs; 
And, ranged behind, five spreading sycsmores 
Made pleasant darkness on the brook, and screened 
All sign of home or life, save one smoke wreath, 
That, curling high, betrayed the hidden hearth. 

“ And now,’ 1 said, “ if I were but some prince, 
The y rince of three, just wandered forth 
To seek my fairy fortune, here might wait 

Its upshot in some eltin mystery, 

Or long enchantment to be burst by love. 

But, woe is me, [ am @ common man, 

Fallen on common days, and I shall find 

A square-eyed cottage staring at a walk ; 

A portly master, with a crimson face 

And fat-closed eyes and pulpy blubber lips 

That pass more oaths than H's; a trim wife, 

With stiff falee curls, worn for her evening best ; 
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A troop of flat-nosed brats; @ greasy maid, 

Her broad pink cheeks, set round with pinker bows, 

Stretched with a vacant grin of wonderment 

To hear a stranger speak.” 
In the above there is a happy change of subject ond of style which 
is happily hit off, and the whole poem, something less than fifty 
pages, is quite as readable and quite as changeable. Without 
describing the story itself, it is enough to say that it has sufficient 
interest, with some good varieties of character. But the plan of the 
story, pretty though it is, is a tax upon the credulity of any reader 
who does not believe in artificial memory, A girl tells her sister a 
narrative which has been told to her four years previously, It 
occupies two thirds of the book, and the youn lady professes to 
give it literally word for word. Perhaps she will some day be able 
to tell it all backwards, on the principle rendered so popular by 
Professor Anderson's daughter. 


Mdme. Fortency. By the Author of “Mademoiselle Moni,” 
“ Denise,” &c, London: J. and C, Mozley. 


This story derives its title from the name of a widow who some 
time resided in the pict ue old town of Rheims, and had the 
care of a granddaughter whom she idolised and treated with a con- 
spicuous ion which her own daughter had never experienced 


at her hands, At length, however, the fates will have it that the 
youthful Helena must quit her grandam’s roof and visit England, 
there to see her mother, who had married a gentleman from that 
country, and who had not seen her child for thirteen years. Mdme. 
Fontenoy is a lady who has all her life inspired awe as well as affec- 
tion, and who is one of the few Protestants in France possessing the 
earnest and vigorous Huguenot faith; but, notwithstanding the 
sternness of her character, her grandchild continues to love 
her and to cling to her; and on the eve of her departure for 
England the old lady informs her that she is to be her heiress. 
Returned, au sein de sa famille, Helena finds two younger sisters 
and a fond, but invalid, mother ; and she also learns that two little 
sisters and a brother whom she had never known or seen are in 
their — Soon she becomes acquainted with the circumstances, 
pecuniary and otherwise, which surround the domestic circle; and 
it gradually appears that a mystery hangs about the past conduct 
of her mother, which has caused the grandmother, Mdme. Fontenoy, 
to regard her with cold indifference. Helena has been so long 
accustomed to the austere and capricious ways of her grandmother, 
that she has become thoronghly imbued with her pervading cha- 
racteriatics, and does not regard her mother in that affectionate 


light which a parent should expect from her child. As a 
matter of course, that “balm to hurt minds,” which 
so often assumes the form of a lover, presents itself to 


Helena; and when, on the eve of returning to Rheims to 
see her grandmamma (who is now dangerously ill), she learns 
that the old lady has departed this life, leaving her the bulk of her 
property, as she had promised, she remains at the paternal home 
and surrenders gently at the shrine of Hymen. There is at 
first much to do about the event, Helena’s unconquerable love for 
her grandmother overcoming all other roms but that mental 
illness—that constant war between her inner life and her outward 
one—being at length subdued, she becomes a happy wife, and finds 
her mother, whom she has neglected, her stanch and unalterable 
friend. It turns out that the flaw in the past life of Mrs. Desmond, 
the mother, was her undutifulness in marrying contrary to Mdme. 
Fontenoy’s wishes ; but, now that her daughter is married, and in 
due time a babe is born to her, she regards the infant as a token of 
peace, and feels that, in regaining her own child, she has a pledge 
of forgiveness of her long-repented fault. The book is written in 
easy, graceful language, but with a certain calculating smoothness, 
not to say coldness, which occasionally palls upon the attention, 
and causes the reader to halt rather than pursue the narrative with 
unalloyed curiosity. It is called ‘Madame Fontenoy” merely 
because the granddaughter’s temperament is moulded by that 
eccentric lady; but, as the latter is seldom present to the reader, 
and the heroine is never absent, “Heleaa Fontenoy” would have 
been a much more fitting appellation. The effect, however, 
of the influence of the grandmother's character and example 
upon the young girl, educated in a foreign country, at a long 
distance from her parents, is pleasingly wrought out; and the 
moral—that the disobedience of children may be productive of 
much mental disquietude in after days; but may, nevertheless, be 
atoned for by a life of gentleness and peace, and by observing the 
doctrine that the repetition of an error committed in one generation 
should be carefully averted in the next—is conveyed with a definite- 
— of purpose which is one of the best recommendations of the 

2. 

DEATH OF THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF DUNDONALD.—The death of 
the venerable Countess Dowager of Dundonald, at a great age, on Wednes 
day week, at Boulogne, recalls one of the romances of history. The marriage 
of the gallant Earl to this brave and high-spirited lady was what he calis 
“ the silver lining to the cloud,” and he instances his marriage as a proof 
of the saying that the Cochranes were “ noted for a dashing turn of mind, 
which was sometimes genius, sometimes eccentricity.” Lord Dundonald, in 
1812, made the acquaintance of Miss Katharine Corbett Barnes, of a family 
of some standing in the midland counties. There was an unlucky obstacle 
te the loves of the young couple in the shape of a rich uncle, the Hon. Basil 
Cochrane, who had destined his large Indian fortune to the re-establishment 
of the fortunes of the house of Cochrane, and left Lord Cochrane his heir on 
condition that he married the daughter of an Admiralty official who had 
amassed great wealth by the practices which Lord Cochrane had always 
denounced in Parliament. Lord Cochrane refused, and, when the uncle 
pressed, put Miss Barnes, who was quite as brave as her lover, into a post- 
chaise, and they were privately married, Aug. 8, 1812, at Annan, in Scotland, 
a marriage which, though proved, became, after the old hero's death, the 
subject of painful family disputes, now happily ended. How the lady 
shared her husband's dangers by sea and his persecutions on land ; how her 
spirit cheered him when under fire, which she bore as bravely as himself ; 
and how her constancy sustained him under that more pitiless fire from 
unscrupulous political foes, who degraded him and exposed him to obloquy 
of the grossest kind—is well known to readers of the current history 
of the day, and of that gallant record of pluck and fortitude, * The Auto- 
biography of a Seaman, by Thomas, tenth Earl of Dundonald.” ‘The noble 
lady saw her injured husband restored to his rank in the Navy and in the 
Bath ; but the absence of the noble Earl’s flag in the chapel of the Bath, at 
Westminster Abbey (Henry VII.’s) drew forth expressions of indignation 
and astonishment. The Countess leaves issue four sons—Thomas, present 
Earl, who is in the Army; Captain the Hon. Horatio Bernardo William, 
R.N. ; Captain the Hon. Arthur Auckland, Leopold Pedro, R.N., C.B. ; and 
Commander Ernest Grey Lambton, R.N.—all married. 

KING OTHO's OLAIMS ON GREECE.—At the suggestion 
mediation of Austria, negotiations have been pm y into fg Pome the 
subject of the claims of King Othe for the restitution of his private fortune, 
brett hynny = ~— —_ Pes pre map you are now occupied with 

jon—one to examine the value laims mad 
other to fix the amount of the indemnity. ——" —_— 


THE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 

Tue strike among the building trades in the midland counties is 
now happily at an end, and a system has been inaugurated which, it 
is to be hoped, will work satisfactorily for all parties in the future. 
The discharge-note has been formally withdrawn by the masters, 
the men have resumed work, and committees of workmen and em- 
ployers are engaged in framing rules for the future government of 


the trade. 
A public meeting of the masters and men connected with tl 
building trade of Coventry was held in that city on Saturday last, 


for the purpose of respectively appointing delegates to frame trad 

: e 
rules and regulations, The Mayor (Mr, R. H. Minster) presided, 
and there was a large attendance. 

Mr. Mault (secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association) said he considered 
| that to be ons of the most important meetings in the history of the building 
trade, its subject being to ina & comparatively new system on both 
sides. Fer the past they had no common ground, every master and every 
shop had had such rules as seemed good in their own eyes, There had been 
no settled } Consequently matters of dispute had continually cropped 
pd Pope ~— b wagh eng —— on a course that would prevent 

obtain: in the , 
— the approval of the menting = a 
at the masters and men connected with the building trades of Coventr. 
in this public meeting assembled respectiy age uA 
following resolutions :~— x4 ney aan eally dia 
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“ ‘hat they will respectively appoint delegates to 
feos bbs rales under which the building trades of 
Coventry shall be carried on. 

“2, That these delegates shall appoint two arbitrators, 
the masters’ delegates appointing one and the operatives 
delegates the other; and these arbilrators shall appoint 
an umpire; and these arbitrators and umpire shall be 
appointed and shall in writing accept of their several 
offices before the delegates shall proceed to any other 
oe, That the delegates shall refer all regulations and 
other matters upon which they cannot unanimously agree 
to the decision of the arbitrators, and the arbitrators shail 
refer all such referred regulations and other matters upon 
which they cannot agree to the decision of the umpire, 

“4, That the masters on their part and the opera'ives 

on their part respectively and mutually promise to abide 
by and carry out ail rules which may be agreed to by the 
delegates or decided upon reference by the arbitrators or 
umpire; and to give up and cease to observe all other 
rules, regulations, and trade customs whatsoever.” 
He felt sure that if these or any other resolutions were 
adopted they would be carried out far more completely, 
far more effectuxlly, and with far better feeling, if the 
masters and men could come to some understanding about 
the past. On the part of the masters he would pledge 
himself that they would treat bygones as bygones, and 
would not refer to them in any way. He trusted that 
the men on their part would pledge themselves to the 
same course. 

It was objected, on the part of the men, that the 
rules adopted might clash with those of the trade 
societies, and that the appointment of arbitrators 
and umpire was unnecessary, as they wished that 
the delegates should decide every matter among 
themselves; and after some discussion, in which it 
was explained that the object was not to interfere 
with the existing trade societies, but to adopt rules 
for the common guidance of masters and men, and 
which had received the sanction of both parties, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed :— 

“That the masters and men connected with the 
building trades of Coventry, in public meeting assembled, 
respectively and mutually agree to the following resolu- 

ions :— 

r “1, That they will respectively appoint delegates to 
frame the rules under which each of the building trades 
of Coventry shall be carried on, the rules for each trade 
being framed by the masters and delegates of that trade, 

“yy, That those delegates shall appoint a chairman, 
who shall have the casting vote. 

“3, That the masters on their part and the operatives 
on their part respectively and mutually promise to abide 
by and carry out all rules which may be agreed to by the 
delegates or decided by the casting vote of the chairman.” 

Representatives of the masters and workmen 
in the various branches of the trade were then 
appointed to meet and 7 out the above resolu- 
tions. It was suggested that the men should at 
once resume work, but as some one demurred to 
this it was decided that the men would consider the 
question, and give the masters an early answer, 


LAW AND CRIME. 


Two riotous outrages have this week been com- 
mitted by gangs of ruffians upon respectably- 
dressed visitors to our public parks. One of these 
offences took place in Victoria Park and the other 
in Kensington Gardens. The frost, and the crowds 
assembled to view and share in the sports upon the 
ice, furnished the occasion. Whether by some pre- 
concerted plan, or upon observation of the fact 
that the blackguards present greatly outnumbered 
the decently-dressed spectators, cannot be known ; 
but suddenly the roughs began snowballing every 
decent-looking person within their reach, The 
balis were not only of snow, or even of that dirty 
sludge to which snow becomes reduced by traffic 
or partial thaw, but contained sharp pieces of 
ice, pebbles, and rough fragments of granite 
from the macadamised roads. Gentlemen, 
ladies, and children were assailed, bruised, 
and =cut kc these missiles, and escaped 
fortunately when only drenched and driven to 
flight, pursued by yelling mobs. One gentleman 
made head against the fellows, but his stick was at 
once broken to pieces and his life was placed in 
imminent danger at their hands, Some of the 
rioters were captured and brought up to the police 
offices of the respective districts. The result is 
worthy of remark, At Worship-street the prisoners 
captured in Victoria Park were fined only 10s, each, 
while at Marlborough-street those from Kensington- 
gardens were respectively fined £2 and £3, with 
the alternative of imprisonment for a month or six 
weeks, These punishments seem strangely inade- 
quate. The ollenes of a fellow who singly com- 
mits an assault is infinitely less than that of the 
rioter who, with hundreds of others, combines to 
set law at defiance, reckless what injury may be 
inflicted — innocent persons, and standing him- 
self only the smallest possible risk of apprehension 
or identification, 

Can evidence as to the bad character of a pri- 
Foner stand him in good stead on his trial for crime ? 
It sppears co by the case of “The Queen v. 
Rowton.” The prisoner, the Rev. James Rowton, 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, and was 
tried before Mr. Payne upon a charge of flagrantly 
improper conduct, clearly proved against him. He 
produced witnesses as to his character. The pro- 
secution called a witness who said that his own 
opinion, and that of his brothers, who had also 
been pupils of the prisoner, was that he (Rowton) 
was “a man capable of the grossest indecency and 
the most flagrant immorality.” Rowton was found 
guilty and sentenced, but appealed against his con- 
viction on the ground that the evidence which we 
have quoted was improperly received. The Judges 
were of opinion that evidence as te character might 
be given in contradiction of that of a prisoner's 
witnesses to character, but that the statement of 
the witness in question was not such evidence as 
ought to have been left tothe jury. It was nota 
statement of facts, but an expression of rumour, 
founded to a great extent upon hearsay. So the 
conviction was quashed, and Rowton escapes 
because it has been deposed that his character was 
notoriously bad. : 

The Rev. John Hurst, Rector of Thakeham, 
Sussex, was summoned to answer two charges of 
having cruelly tortured a horse. It was proved that 
the rev, gentleman had for years past ridden a mare 
having a large wound on its spine constantly dis- 
c g blood and matter. A witness for the pro- 
secution produced a sheepskin taken from beneath 
the saddle on which the rev. defendant had ridden, 
and which was saturated with the discharge from 
the poor animal's back, At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the chairman of the bench of magistrates 
thus addressed the defendant :— 

Mr. Hurst, we are of opinion that this is a case of the 
very basest cruelty, and we are greatly indebted to the 
excellent — which has so — conducted these 


proceedings. The charges are fully proved against you ; 
aud it is my painful duty to say that we have had the 
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gravest doubts whether we ought not to commit you at 
once to the House of Correction. We tine you the full 
pecuniary penalty of £5 and costs in each case, and we 
wish we could make the amount double or treble. In de- 
fault of payment you will be committed to the House of 
Correction for two months’ hard labour. 

The rev. defendant paid the fines. The fact may 
at first appear incomprehensible, but it is certain 
that among priests of every denomination are to be 
found the most cruel of justices, schoolmasters, and 
even tyrants towards the brute creation, It is not 
a little singular that the interpreters of Scripture 
should foryet the proverb: “A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast, but the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

We reported last week a case of ‘Bush v. 
Marshall,” in which the plaintiff sued for rent, and 
the defendant pleaded that the premises occupied 
had been uninhabitable, by reason of being infested 
with vermin. We adverted to the fun of Mr. 
Hawkins, counsel for the defendant. ‘The plaintiff 
gained a verdict for £75. Mr, Hawkins, on Satur- 
day last, moved the Court for a new trial, on the 
ground that the verdict hai been given against 
evidence. Mr. Justice Shee said ‘the learned 
counsel appeared to have made fun out of the case.” 
Mr. Hawkins replied that he had only made a 
“plain and unvarnished statement of the facts.” 
One of defendant's witnesses deposed to having 
found in a bed-room of the house in question a 
bug “as big as a ladybird.” This appears (oddl 
enough, to those who know what a ladybird is 
to have been considered as a groas exaggeration. 
It may be that some persons consider a ladybird 
as a creature with beak and claws, as well as 
wings—a subject, let us say, for ornithological 
rather than entomological study. The so-called 
“ladybird” is, as otbers may be aware, com- 
monly known in the country as a May-bug, and 
not much larger than a well-fed Cimex lectuariue, 
or “ Norfolk Howard,’ as the offensive insect is 
now facetiously termed. The rule applied for by 
Mr. Hawkins was refused. The learned gentle- 
man’s humour is often successful in a defence; but 
in this instance, where he had to establish a case, 
it appears rather to have damaged the interests of 
his client, 


ALTHOUGH money is very abundant. and moderately low in 
Price, ‘he amount of business doing in all National Securities has 
continued limited, Prices have had a downward tendency, and the 
supply of stock afloat ha: rather increased Consols, for Money, have 
heen done at 894 §; Ditto, for Account, 893 {; Reduced and New 
Three per Cents, 88{ {; Exchequer Bille, par to 4s. prem, Bank 
Stock has been 244 to 246, 

Indian Stocks, &e, have changed handa slowly, at about previous 
rates. India Stock, 214 to 216; Ditto, Five per Centa, 1033 % ; Rupee 
Paper, 10l to 103 and 109 to ILL; India Bonds, 10s. to loa. prem. ; 
Ditto, Four pee Coney 984 ; Ditto Certificates, 944 

‘There has been a moderate demand for money, at the annexed 
rates for the best commercial paper :—~ 


Thirty Days’ Bills oo eo «+ 4] per cent, 
Sixty Days’ .. oe o- o. wo 4 
Three Months’ .. o oe o 5 ” 
Four Months’ oe ee es « Sh og 


Six Months’... o . o 6 ” 
In the Stock Exchange loans may be had at 4 to 44 per cent. 
Upwards of £400,000 in bullion has arrived from various quarters. 
Mexican dollars hav+ changed hands at 60Jc. per ounce, 
The folov ing return shows the state or the note circulation in 


the United Kingdom during the four weeks ending Jan. 7 :— 
Bank of England .. oe oe «6 £19.571,08 
Private Banks oo o. .. - 2,957,367 

Joint -stock Banks . ee on 2,737,440 
Scoland .. oo oe oe 4,325 591 
Treland oe .. oo 5,661,026 
£35,254 542 

Compared with the corr nding period in 1864, the above return 


shows 4 cccrease in the cireulation of £731,103, 

The Council for India have disposed of £300,000 in bills on the 
various Presidencies. 

Owing tothe recent Federal successes, the Confederate Loan has 
ruled heavy, and the quotation is now 53 to 55, — Nearly all other 
Foreign Securities have been dealt in to a limited extent, yet very 
little change has taken place ini heir value from iast week :— ptian 
Scrip has marked 1} prem.; Italian, } vo § prem ; Danubian, | to 
} dis.; Mexican, 7 10 5 dis. : and Turkish Consolidé- have realised 
3°}; Eevptian Seven per Cencs have ben done nt 98}; Ditto 
1864, 95] ; Greek, 247 ; Mexican, 284; Ditto, 1854. 27); Portuguese 
Three per Cents. 474; Russian Three per Cents, 544; Ditto F ve per 
Cents, 1862, 89}; ardinian Five per Cents, 744; Spanish Three per 
Cen 8, 48} ; Ditto, Deferred, 40} ; Ditto, Passive, 8. ; Ditto, Certt- 
ficates 14}: Turkish Old Six per Cents, 91 ; Dit 0, 1858 72}; Ditto, 
1852, 704 Venezuela Six per Cents, 7864, 325 ; and Italian Five per 
Cents, 64). 

Jomt stock Bank Sharos have been in moderate r: quest, and 

rices have ruled firm. Alliancs have sold at £4§; Bank of British 
Buna, 18 ; Colonial, 44; Consolidated, 11 ex aiv.; East London 
fiexoiv ; Ea-t London, 6 ex div.; Furopeon, 15; Imperial, 33 ex 
div. ; Imperial Ottoman, 17; Land Mortgage of India, 5}; Loncon 
and Brzilian, 46; London and County, 79; London Juint-stuck, 
47 ex div ; London and South African, 214; London and West- 
minster, 04 ex div.; Metropoliten and Provineial, 19] ex div. ; 
Oriental. 53 ; Scinde, Punjaud, and Delhi, 11} ; Union of Austalia, 
53: and Union of London, 4534, 

In Colonial Government Seenrities very little business has been 
done, Canada Six per Cents hive sold at 92); Ditto Five per 
Cents, 82 ; ani New South Wales Five per Centa, 924. 

The Mircellaneons Market hag roled steady, Anstralian Agri- 
cultural, 19}; Berlin Waterworks, $j; Coutioental Union Gas, 103 ; 
Contract Curporation, 44 ; Credit Foncier and Mobilier of Enuland, 
&j ; Credit Foncier of Mauritius, 7; Crystal Palace. 35; Discount 
Corporation, 14} ; East Indian Financial, 6; Egyptian Commercial 
and Trading, 5| ; Electric Telegraph, 113; Fore-street. Warehouse, 
94; General Credit, 7); Hudson's Hay. 16; Internation»! Finan 
cial, 7h ex div. ; Join.-stock Miscount, 94; London Finencial, 225 
ex div, ; National Discount, 15 ex div ; Ocean Marine, 24) ex div.; 
Oriental Gas, 14 ; Société Financiére d Egypte, 4} ; and Universal 
Marine Insurauce, 64 

A moderate business has been traneacted in the Market for Rail- 
way Shares, in some instances, prices have slightly improved, 
‘The directors of the Mi‘lana Company have announced a dividend 
at the rate of 7] per cent per annum, The “calls” falling due 
thls month amouut to £935,796. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE,—Very limited supplies of English wheat have 
been on fale this week; nevertheless, all kinds have moved off 
tlowly, at about stationary prices. Fine foreiyn wheats have com- 
manced full currencies ; but the demand for them has been by no 
means rctive, Inferior kinds have ruled almost nominal. Malting 
barley has realised exireme quotations, Otherwise, the barley trade 
has been in a very inactive rtate, on formerterme. The sale for 
malt has been very quiet, Pric#, however, have been su ¥ 
Good sound oate have commanded full currencies ; but damp parcels 
lheve been heavy. Bewnsand peas have sold on former terms. Tue 
flour trade has continued quiet. 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.— Wheat, 308. to 45a. ; barley, 238, to 35s, ; 
malt, 474. to 63s, ; oats, lfs, to 24°, ; rye, 283. to 30a, ; beans, 30s, to 
408. ; peas, 32a. to 39s, per quarter; flour, 274. to 40s, per 280 Ib, 

CATTLE —The eupplies of stock on sale have been mrderate, and 
the trade has ruled st- aay, as follows :—Beef, from 3s. 6d. to Ss, 44 ; 
mutton, 4s. 44, to 6a 20,; veal, “4s. 4d. to 5s, 6d.; pork, Sa, 4d, to 
46. 6d. per 810. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADRNHALL.—These markets are fairly aup- 

lied with meat, and the demand is s:eady. at fall quotations, Beef, 
om 38 to 46. Sd.; mutton, 2a, 6d. to da 8d. ; veal, 4s. to 5a; pork, 
Ba. 4d. to 4a. Sd per 81b. by the carcass. 

TA —The cemand is steady, and prices are well anya’. 

SUGAR.—We bave no chenge to notice in prices. The market, 
however, may be considered meady, The rteck consists of 106618 
tons, against 74,400 tons last year, Refined goods are firm, at full 
quotations. 

; COFFEE —The demand is Jess active, yet prices are supported, 
Stock, 11,198 tons, against 11,071 tena in 1864, 

Rick.—There is a roderare business duing in most kinds, at full 
quotations, The stock, ix 52,291 tons, inst 53 131 tons lart year, 

PROVISIONS. — Most kiods of Irish ter move off slowly, at 
about previous rates, Fore’gn is firm. Fine Kiel, 128+, to 133s. 
per cwt. Bacon is steady, at 616, to 628. for Waterford landed. Lard 
is quite as dear as last week, Tn hams and all other provisions, only 
a Umited business is doing. 

TALLOW.—The demand is s'cady. P-.Y.C., on the epot, is re'ling 
at 4le, 6d, to 41+, 9d, per cwt, Stock, 50,320 casks, against 65,624 do, 
last year. Rough fat, 2a, 24. per 815, 

OILS.—Linseed oil is ielling at £3%.15s, perton. Rape is quiet, at 
£41 108, to £45 10s, ; and fine palm, £35 10s, French turpen' 69s, 
per cwt. 

SPIRITS.—Rum tupper's previous rates, with a fair demand, 
Brandy and grain spirits role about stationary. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow bey, £4 4. to £5 10s, ; clover, 
£5 lua, to £6 108 ; and straw, £1 ss. to £1 14s per load. 

COALS— Cowper Hartley, 16s ; Harton, 16s. 9d. ; Belmont, 1% ; 
Heewell, 19a, 6d. ; South Hetton, 193 6d. ; Martlepool, 198, ; Kelloe, 

3a. per ton. 

Hops.—The show of samples is smal), yet the demand ig inac- 
Live, at from 110s, to 200s. per cwt, 
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WOOL,—English qualities are in steady request, at full prices ; 
but foreign and colonial parcels are a dull inquiry, at late rates, 
POTATOES,—Liberal supplies are on offer, and the demand is 
steady, at from 65s. to 130s, per ton, 
=e | 
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BANERUPTCY ANNULLED.—EB. WOODARD, Portobello-ter- 
race, Kensington Par amber. 

BANKRU PTS.—W, WILSON, Warwick-street, Bororgh, beer- 
house keeper.— G. COUKPHOPE. Grosvenor-park South Surrey, 
conl merchant —G, STRUTT, Havelock-terrac’, Surrey, builder. —J. 
WHEE .ER Cottage-row, Lock's-fields, furniturc-dealer— F. W. 
NIVES, Southampton, hairdresser —W. FELGATS, Sydney--quare, 
“ommercial-road. buil er.— T, WILLLAMS, Horntwn-s'reet, Ken- 
tington, clerk to an insurence company.—A. Wa'TTS, Freemantle, 
ne«r Southampton, builder—J, R. R. DOWNIE St James's-terrace, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, licensed vietualler —N, LEVY, Litle Alie- 
atreet, Goodman's-fields, and Bory-street, S¢ Maiy-axe, printscller, 
©. WHITTLE Waterloo-roa?, Lambeth cle k to & wine merchant, 
T LAMB. Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-telds, accountant.—L. P. 
TURNER, Wrestlers place, tishopsgate, painter.—J, GILES, 
Tenison-stre t, Lambeth, commercial clerk.—J. TUG WELL, 
forrham, Sussex, s'ationer.— W, KEYLOCK. LIronmor ger-lune, 
Chea ida, and Gloucesre:-grove We-t, Old Brompton warchoussman, 
Ww. CROYDEN, Fingringhoe, near Colchester, relieving officer.— 
W. COURTENAY, Welling on-street, Pentonville, and Bellevue- 
place, Bermondsey, coaldexler.—J RICHES. Kelling, No:fulk, castle 
salesman —H. 2, HANCOCK, Woburn-buildiug-, Euston--quare, 
commercial traveller.—S. ISAACS, Pickering-s wa, Pandington, 
greengrocer.—J WEBSTER, Lee Park, Ken’, p merchaut —W. 
DURRANT, Sutton, Norolk, farwing bai! . A, BROWN, 
Folham-ro-d, commission »gent,—H, W. CUOMBES, Sali bary, 
publican.—W. GIB4S, Whitechapel-road, grocer.—K, PRICE, Wast- 
moreland-street. Pimlico, mason.—H. A. POWER, Carli le + treet, 
Soho, a:ticiei clerk to in nttorn-y —J, F, BUNISON, York-road, 
Battersea,butcher.—H CANHAM, Tabernacle-+quare, Old-street-roud, 
glass ond china desler.—A. DEEM, Brighton, auctioncer.—A. W. 
CLARK, Down’s-terrace, Lower C apton, dealer in glass.—J. LAKIN, 
Edgware-road, linendraper.— RK. BATTEN, Chichester-place, Pad- 
dington, plumber.—¥, WICKWAR, Wellington-road, Walham- 
green,—S. JACOBS, Park-sid Knight bridge, jeweller. — 
T. C. HARRIS, Grosvenor row, Pimlico, miscellaneous dealer.— 
T. BKOMHBAD, Peterborough, corn merchant.— H. MOORS, 
Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, attorney.—T. E. COOPER, Bir- 
mingham, poblican—R. REES, Neath, Glamorganshire, cabinet- 
maker.—P, CLARK, Kingston-on-Hull, brewer—P. W, BRACK- 
ENKU RY, Upton, near Gainsborough, land surveyor.W. WHEAT- 
LEY, Kingston-on-Hull, pawnbroker.—R, MOORE, Liverpool, 
brewer.— J. LANCASHIRE, Manchester, crinoling manufac- 
torer—W, H. JONES, Birmingham, bootmaker.—E. PULLEN, 
Birmingham, brassfounder.—T. H*CKETT, Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshive attorney's clerk, -. K. JONES, Liverpool, butcher.— 
W. LESTER, Liverpool, chemist. KNOWLES, Bradford, York- 
shire, bootmeker —H STEPHENSON, Salford. Lancashire, licensed 
vietualler. — M. POWELL, Liverpool. milliner. — N, HOBSON, 
Hulme, Lancashire, stonemason —J. ‘TOMLINSON, Leeds, joiner.— 
8. TOWKRS, Leeds, carier.—R LOADER, Preston, French polisher, 
& WILTON, Ely, Cambri‘geshire, grocer—S SPARKS, Bath, 
tripedresser.— R. DAVISON, Manchester, c-mmission agent,— 
J. HAMrTON, Newport, Isle of Wight. horsedealer. — 
J. RUFFLE, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, commercial traveller.—S. 
JONES, Northampton, beerseller.— O. BUSTOCK, Whitwick, 
Leicestershire. blacksmith.—E. DAVIES, Halifax, ro'ler-roverer — 
C. ROSE, Rochester, baker,—W. HARTLAND, jun., North Malvern, 
Worcestershire, butcher. tt. PARKIN, Barrow, Lincolnshire shoe- 
maker.—H. HUGHES, Llanddogel, Denbighshire. —J. STEVENS, 
Merthyr Ty asl, pabltean. —W. GREEK, Little Torrington, Devon- 
shire, farmer.—W. P, POOLA, Honiton, Devonshire, schoolmaster,— 
J. RICHARDSON, Bradford, Yorkshire, ginger-beer manufacturer, 
G TAUNT, Oxford. engine-fitter.—J. BUCKLEY, Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, tobacconist.—H. BULLOCK, Hanley. Staffordshire, 
jouw neyman ter.—J. LO#THOUSE, Hyde, Cheshire, fui niture- 
dealer.—D, SUTTON, Loughborough, Leicestershire, tuilor.—W, 
BOLSOVER, jun. Kingston-uj nm Hail, mirchant's foreman — W, 
WOUD, Ashton-under-Lyne, newhire, cotton-waste dealer,—I. 
LAWTON, Mossley, Lancashire, dye-winder. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION —J, RELD, Glasgow, fle her, 


TOERSDAY, JANUARY 31, 


BANKRU PTS.—W. GREEN, Oxford, college servant.—C. H. de 
M. M‘INTOSH, I+lington, solicitor's clerk.—H. WERNDLY, Woot- 
street, Rahere-street, journeyman watchmaker,—G, CHAMBERLIN, 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, plumber —S, H. AGG, Paternosie:-row, 
City, bookbinder.— W. HARDING, Blackheath, builder—M. J. 
SHANNON, Woolwich, assistant engineer.—J. GKIKVES, Poultry, 
City, commi-sion merchant.—E. MANIERK, Bed/ord-row, solicitor. 
W. HALL, Barnes, Surrey, builder —C. MORGAN, Central-street, 
St. Luke’s, coachemith . TATHAM, Hornsey-riso, 'odging-house 
seeper.—J. J WORSLEY, Farringdon-read,Clerkenwell, commirsion 
agenk— C. GRAVES, Richmond-place, Liason-e rove, gree: grocer,— 

. GANNEY, Phiilipp-s'reet, Kingslaud-road, cab peconiege — 
K. BURG and P, HOPKINS, Hastings, bookrellers —W. PEDLY, 
Bartholomew-square, St. Luke'’s.—H. DURRANT, Norwich. grocer, 
J. KEED, Swan-street, Be hnal green, flourfactor, — H, W. SAY, 
East-street, Walwor h, bricklayer —G, FLETCHER, Dotdin, - 
grove, Kennington Park, newspaper editor.—T. W, CHAPMAN, 
Junetivn-roac, Holloway, builder —W. HARTLEY, Oxford, ear- 

nter.—H WRIGHT, Harris n street. Gray's-inn-road.—J. COLE, 

arkhall-lene, Clapham. —J. SPI. ER, Fiuedon, Northamptonshire, 
inuk«ever,—G.CLU BBColehester. engineer —E NYBERG, tucklers- 
bury, City, merchant —J. DICKINS, Oval, Hackney-road, licensed 
vicinaller.—W. KNIGHT, Little Marylebone-street, journeyman 
baker,—C, BAINES, ( heapside, commission merchant.—G@. STONE, 
Temple-street, Whitefrivrs, clerk—J. PKECOVER, Westbourne- 
terrace North, nvbolsterer.--E, B. KEELING. Gray's-inn, arcitect, 
A. JUYES Birmineham, hosier and milliner.—J. BEDDARD, 
Wombourne, statfordshire.—J. BALLANCE, Birmingham, factor.— 
H. TAYLOR, Birmingham, factor —H. MARTIN, Tipron, Stafford- 
shire, re\ail brewer—J. WATTS, Gloutester, in. keeper.—R. 0, 
UNDERWOOD, Cam, Gloucestershire, miller.—T, H. SMART, 
Cardiff, outtiter—D. J. GRIFFITHS, Llandiio, Carmar(henshire, 
rinter and statiener —J. KVANS, Conwy] Cavu, Carma: thenshire. 

. SCUBLE, Bodminiana. Cornwall, ironmonver,—J, FLNLINSON, 
Leeds, grocer.—8, BUXTON, Hunslet, Yo: kshire, contrac or,—H, 
HARTUP, Likeston, Derbyshire.—E, DAWSON, Sheffield, piano- 
forte-dealer—J. MANLEY. Rainford, Lancashire, grocer and 
provision-cealer—P. JACKSON and G. GRIME, Blackburn, 
cotton-spinners—M. BERRY, Manchester, cotton-spinner.— 
J. INGHAM, Colne, Lancashire, stamp attributor —J, SPEIGHT, 
Lancaster, rop2 and twine manufacturer.—'l’ HALLIWELL, Rake- 
wood Mill, Lan ashire, roanufacvurer.— J HOLT, Radcliffe, Lan- 
cashire. beer retailer.—J, ROLLASON, Manchester, metal-broker.— 
A. WINGARDH, Wess Hartlepool, shipbroker a:d commission 
agept.—J. GLAISTER, Holme Cultram, Cumberland. coover.—J. 
FINNEY, Hanley, Staffordshire, butcher.— P. TOMLINSON, Hanky, 
Staffordshire, tailor. — J. WILDER, Aston-jixta-Birmingham, 
licensed vietualler—G. HICKMAN, Birmingtam, guniock filer.— 
W. CLAGUS, Liverpool, joiner.—R, EVANS, Hulme, Lancashire, 
labourer. — J. ARMITAGE, Padsey, Yorkshire, cloth-weaver. — 
O, WILLIAMS, Ystradgomaia, Breevnsh're, grocer. —O, W HAGUE, 
Lichfield, grocer.—H. HILLS, Gateshead, Durham, surveyor —A, 
CAVANAGH, Manchester, beer-ellar—J. G. RENYON, Wigan, 
Lancashire, woot toe maker.—J. WLULIS, Maidstone Kent, iron and 
brass founder. -W, HARRALD, Bury Sc. Edmunds, Sv ffolk, miltiner, 
W. CROSS, Minster, Kent, tailor.—&. TILL, Worcester, butch r— 
E. F, WATTs, Grave en4, Kent, commision agent.—J. BOND, 
juv., South Stockton, Yorkshire, taler.—W. COCKERILL, 
Northampton. butcher,—W. J, F, RANDALL. Sou Hampshire, 
grocer’s assiv'ant —J TAYLOR, West Tanfield, Yorkshire, butcher. 

SCOTCH SKQUESTRATIONS.—J. BAYNE, Edinburgh, solicitor, 
C. KAY, Earnside, Elginshire, commission agent. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 

ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Packets, 2d.. 4d., 84, 

CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFAN1S' FOOD,—To two tea- 

spoonsful of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, mixed with two table- 

spoonrful of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk and water 


(equal quantities) ; boil for seven minutes, and sweeten very slightly, 
Tt should be when warm about the thickness of cream, iicocee! 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 

burn, Flatulency, &c. Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4", and 88 each, by J. L. 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-st., Cavendrsh-sq.; and by all 
Chemi+ts, Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in bottles, 2s, and 4s, each 


diese tL and PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
need by Connoisseurs to be 
** The only Good Sauce,” 
None } pecuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
Sold py Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
Ollmen universally. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park.-FUNDS are now 
urgently ante ved oe bese fgg — of : > wing hen towards 
curren’ are 
onero som os thie sonsom, and the renvarecs of the Charity ase ection 
** The Committes earnestly APPEAL for ASSISTANCE. 
Bankers—Mesers, Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-street. 
Houano' crea ooway 
Offices, 6, Liverpool-strect, B.C, S > , 


OBINSON'S CELEBRATED 

MEDICATED COTTON WOOL,—No family should be 
without this valuable preparation. For burns, scalds, bruises in the 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, sciaties, whooping-coogh, and 
all diseases of chest and lunge. Recommended and used by 
al number of the meet eminent physicians. Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BENTLEY and CO., 220, High Holborn, London. In packets, 
1s. 1d, 28. 3¢., and 4s. 6d, To be obtaines through any Chemist in 
town or country, or direct from the proprietors, Trade price-list 
may be had post: free. 


HEUMATISM—tThe most efficacious 

Remedy for Rheuma:iem, Lumbago, Pains in the Limbs, Chil- 
blains before they are broken, é&c., is DREUGE’S HEAL-ALL, which, 
if used according to the directions, seldom fails to effect a complete 
cure, Price 1s. 1§4. and 26, 9d, id Bottle. Please observe that 
the names of “ Barclay and Sons, street,” are engraved 
ou the Government stamp, Sold by all 


ALENTINES of the newest and most 


beautiful designs fu exquisitely umed), from #d, to 
5 guineas, may be selected the largest *, and cheapest stock 
in the world, at BOW LES’S, 224, High Holborn, and 73, Mark-lane, 
London, A neat and pretty Valentine sent post-fres for 7, 14, 20, 
or 66 stamps, 


IMMEL'S NEW PERFUMED 


Va. ESTINES —The Valentine of the Vanguage of 
Flowers: t. Sache Valentine, the Photographic Valentine ; the 
Mirror Vier tine; Sc, Valentine’s Gloves. Each Is. Kather sort 
rent by post on receipt of 14 stampes,—96, otrand ; 128, Regent-street; 
and 24, Cornhill, London, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 


Strong, because full of rich properties. Moderate in Price, 
because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome, because not 


coloured, Sold in packets, signea— 
. 
Mormiman§ Co 


x 
M ENIERS FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially manufactured for eating and dessert, 
Chocolate Creams, 
Chocolaw Pistaches 
Chocolate Almonds, 
Chocolate Praliné, 
Chocolate Nougat. 
Chocolate Pasiilies. 
Chocolate Croqueties, 
an 
Chocolate Liqueurs 
(a very delicate sweetmeat). 
Wholesale,23, Henrietia-street, Covent-garden ; snd sold by all 

respectable Houses, 


z 6. FRY and SONS, Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


wer: CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 


The superiority of J. 8. Fry and Sons’ Articles 
has been attested by uniform public approvation 


during a century. 
basta CHOCOLATE, IN STICKS 
and Drops, for Bating. 
xes in great variety. 
Delicious, Keonomical, and Nutritious. 


Also in Fancy 
AYLORB OT E 


BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 

Dr, Hassall, having subjected this Musterd to a rigorous micro- 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reporta that it con- 
tains the three es-ential coperties of £2 mustard —vi 

PURITY, PUNGUN: 'Y, and DELICATE FLAVO! = 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox," and 
Dr. Haesall's Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-atreet, Leadon, N.E, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prize 


Medal 
for “ Purity and Excellence of Quality. 
Internstions! mnie, 1862, 


‘rade Mark—The Bull's Head, 
K 223"6 GENUINE MUSTARD 
First Manufactured A.D. 1742, 
One Hundred aud Twent Years, 
This well-known brand of Mustard bas tose sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 


mation for its purity and of flavour, The qualities that 
are renorarsemted for family use are the Double Superfine aud the 
Gennins, Sot 68 iy aoe he oO from most Family 
rocers, in canisters . each, 
KEEN, ROBLNSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, 


RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVIFS, SAUCES, PICKLES, é&c., Pure and Good 

os eupplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON for more than One 
Hundred Yeara.—107, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), London, 


EW CHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 
6a 6d. per original jar, or by the case of six, 37s. 60.--THUS, 
NUNN and SONS beg to call the attention of the public to their 
choice and extensive arsortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consisting 
of muscatel raisins, Jordan almonds, Eleme figs French and Rives 
pluma, pippins, &c. ; together with dried cherries, et and 
glacé froits and confectionery ah omg variety. Their general 
stock of groceries is of the bighest class, and they poeress a most 
valuable stock of foreign wines, a, and liqueurs of eve! 
description ; aleo, beer of every rs in cask bottle, Priced 
lists on application.—21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W.C, 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,.—Indis- 
nssble accompaniments to youth on thrir return to school 
are ROWLANDs’ MACASSAR OLL, for Reeling. the growth and 
for besutifying the hair; ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the skin 
and complexion ; and ROWLANDS' ODONTY, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
for beautifying the teeth and preserving the guma, Sold at 20, 
all Chemists and 


Hatton-ge. , and Perfumers, 
Ask for “ Rowlands'” articles, 


IESSB and LUBIN’S PERFUMES— 
Magpolia, Witte 3 Rose, Frzatpenn, coeee, Patchouly, 
Now ‘Bond-rtzeet, London. ‘Trade Price-list may be had post-fres, 
DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 

by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


. and 6d, 
Manufactured by J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
w Sold every where. 


QAFETY FROM FIRE |—By Using 
FIELDS’ PATENT ffiess, Hard, -fiiting Cham! 
— Sold eve rahe ipa ves of the Manufacturers, 


~~ PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(f UAB EIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Meda). 
O MORE MEDICIN#,.—Perfect digestion, 
strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, refreshi sleep, 
functional regularity, and energy are restored without == He w 
the most divordered by 
Bich cures, dyspepsia. Undigestion), covscipation, debility, coogh, 
wi ¢ , CO ’ 
asthms, fevers consumpeian. all nervous, bilious, liver, and | stomach 
complaints. 60,000 anvusl curea, which hid resisted all medicine. 
In tins, 1 lb,, 2s 94,; 12 1b., ey Leo ae ae 3 
Regent-street, London ; aiso at 61, Gracechurch-~ : 4, Cheapr: : 
63, 150, and 295, Oxford-street ;'330, Strand; 100, Edgware-rond, 
W. ; and all Grocers and Chemists in the Kingdom. od als 
OCKLE’S PILLS,—The best Remedy for 
J Bile, Sick Headache, Gid‘iness, Indigestion, Flav q 
Heartburn, &c.—To relieve the digestive organa from 
allay spasm, to strengthen the stomach, to restore the to ite 
regular and healthy action, and to tranquilliee the nervous 
by removing the various sources of irritation, COCKLE’S - 
BILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious, They contain 
neither ritiges antimony, nor any other mineral ingredient, and 
posresz this additional advantage, that they may be resorted to 
under any change of weather or climate, In boxes, at Is. 14d. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are quickly removed that well-known 

femedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL Of HEALTH. Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Price is, 1h4. and 2. 9d. per box, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 

excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 

kind, and asa mild eperient for delicate constitutions.—172, New 

Sapo, London ; and all respectable Chemists throvghout the 
world, 


AUTION. — Chlorodyne. — 


See Times, July 13, 1864. pu 
Rg Re "ay other than Dr.'J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
GHLORODYNE. ‘It i affizmed by medical fale to be the 


J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Greet Russell-street, London, W.C., sole 
manufacturer, Observe particularly, none gen: the 
words “Dr, J. Collis Browne's * on the Government 


stomp = 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 
in ten minntes is secured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. They give inwant relif, and a rapid cure of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, avd all @isordera of the brew h and In: 
ae: Is, 1}4., 2s. Od., 48, td.,and lls. per box, Sold by all M 5 
venders, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No uncertainty. 


‘These admirable Pills act directly on the eyetem. remove all 


obstructions to regularity of function, improve the 4 end 
seuss the Ivar, iboayn, und usiner orgene'te Dealihy action, Be all 
Ulneeses Holloway's prove serviceable, 


SO) 
T. JAMES'S HALL, PICOADILLY: 
and MINNI A al 
roofs an 30 inches high) THREE GRAND LEV EKS 
LY, at Hy Sian BO The will sustain the following 
Otrordl n@ amusing :—"' Misfortunes ia 


inary al racters 
and Johnie,” “Grecian Statues and ‘Tableaux,” ** Best M 
Bridemaid to General Tom Thumb,” 
Commodore Nutt in his great persona’ 
“ Sailor, with Hornpipe,” Grenadier Drummer,” 
” Paddy O'Rooke,” &c. Box-office open one 
Buniviiion, le, 2a, and 3a 
parts of the bouse, ate ‘a few reserved 
price to 2s, and 3, 


HE LIQUID GEM. Bong. 2s, Gd. ; free 
6 stamps. a __ for Piano, 


by BRINLEY 
fons. for 
RICHA! - time SORBET COCKS and Co, e 


‘AMILTON’S ’S 456th Edition of 
FOE is OLN ag THE PIANO. 4a, 
jor SINGIN 5a, 
HAMILTOWS PHOTION ARY of 300 MUSICAL TERMS. 1k. 
ILARKE'S CATECHISM of MUSIC, As8th dition. 1s. 
SrARKirs Ditto ELEMENTS of HARMONY, 2s. 
WEST'S (G, F.) Ss lage on the THEORY of E RUBIO. 2s. 
CLARE'S PSALMODY. Twelve Books. 3s. eac! 
London : onset Cocks and Co,, New sibel and 
all Musicsellera, 


en 
DME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will 


his 


SING Pia ne Lien Gi at Aberdeen, Feb. 4; and at 
Dunses, Feb. 7 ty W. TT WRIGHTON. Price 24 6d, ; 
free for sixteen & er 

London : K, LOCKS and Co,, New Burlington-street. 

ARA, THE NEW OPERA, By A. 


MAILLART. One of the most successful modern operas 
jona in Paris duri: g the Rut 


“Po a far distant ‘éd, “The merry 

bell b Song, 3s. When oar noble Count 

od, “ Her eyes’ bright glances,” 9a, 6d, ‘ From 

et ee 2 cr ang When Lara marched,” 
36. it post~ ‘or 2 rp 

MRTZLER and CO., 35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Mariborough-street, W. 


NURSERY SONGS and RHYMES, with 
Pianoferte Accompaniment, suited to young prople, Iilus- 

trated with « Chromolithograph of “The Babes in the W: ood,” and 

& Comic Sketch on the cover, Price 2s. id.; vy post, 24, 10d, The 

most amusing as well as the most ureful present, 

__ ME TZLER and CO, 35 to 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ONSTANCE.—I HAVE FLIGHTED MY 


TROTH. Ballad. Rome oy a le, in the success- 
new Opera compored by FREDERIC cay Po ay free, 16 stam: 
METZLE® i and CO., 35, 36, ‘37, @ and 3 38, Great Marlkorough-atreet, 


HE GOOD-BYE AT THE DOOR, for 


brillian and effecti 
hed UFF and HODGSON, 20, Oxford. 


EW SONG—“HOME ONCE MORE.” 
by STEPLIEN GLOVER. Sent for fifteen stam 


This by the composer of the ceie! Good-bye 
door,” will ually popular with that decided favourite, as it is 
both g and attractive. DUFF and Hopason, 20, ;. 


ARDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSssIP 
Beeties, Birds, Butter- 
Mosse, Reptiles, 
ly. Wo, 2, February, 
Booksellera, 


ant ¥ 0 1865. 


W' HO’ Ms for 
i by a, 8d. 

Londons ny ary BAILY ere , Cornhill, 

Fy beer me Y stimy Sr ea ee 8, 

BAD t the FORTIETH ANNUAL BEPORT 

wo ITI COLLEOS nae, Best | 

bo bed of all the THygeian Agents, ap mapecten Se tes fle ot 


Morison's Vegetable Universal ghout the wor! 


EW “SUN” LIGHT.—Coils sent 
free for 12 a Will light in » commen candie, and 
gives 8 most marvellous illuminat: 
STERBOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street, 


INDING BABY,” in jen gilt, 


HE - MAGIO DONKRYS—Rown_ ot of 
ance? var Dally, Renieg pity tnd. the 


poovten to ag RR Fro he M ie Sailor, 
7 stampa HG, CLABIES and 00, eee ” ‘ 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
PETIA AED from, oe visis tho Reteblishenwns of, lags nl 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and ‘conapleta Hotse Furnishers, 31 oe 
Ail gods asrantad, and Alvord to any — in the 


Established 1823, 
ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and 
OHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES and SONS have fast added 
FIVE NEW SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where tho 
largest assortment in the werld of these goods of their manufacture 
may besesn, 147, Houndsditch, Lamps for India, 


AVY’'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


‘BARCLAY and nd SONS No. 95, Farringdon- 


An invaluable for t dieine broken China, Glass, 
ware, Woods, Cal work, and Fancy — ony 
the ae tacliity of it, ply Pagan Tioprnet al 
imitations of "oe > tae pie arr 
* “EK ‘ba ” on the wi 
street, Price 1s, per 


7 83 and 34, Ludgate-nili, wh! 


ILLUSTRATED 


ENSON, J, W., Watch and Olock Maker by 

special soneuink of appckakinens to H.R.H. the Prince of 

Wales. Maker of the Great Clock for the eentbien, SE nee 

the Chronograph Dial by which was timed “ the of 1862, 

1563, and 1834, Prizs medallist, class SE and honor mention, 
class 1S. Established 1; 1749,— — 33 a and 34, Ludgate- bi bid, London, 


EN SON, J, W., begs to to invite the attention 
of the nobility, gentry, and the public to his establishment at 
ch, having been increased in aise, by the 
addition of two houses in the rear, is now the most extensive 
richly- stocked in Lendon, 


BES SON, J. W. .—His workshops contain an 


efficient ttatf of workmen, selected from the beat London 

houses and from the atéliers of France, Germany, and Switseriand. 

mar only in the manufactare but in the repair 
watches, 


Benes, J. W., for the convenience of his 
customers, has OPENED BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS at 
®, Westbourne-grove ; 164, Tottenham-court- ; and 67, New- 
in 17 vlad "Manufactory, 38 and 34, ie-hill, Batab- 
pea 17 49 


ENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
ntains 


on Watches and Clocks, free by post for three 
with and 


4 short history uf Horolog: patterns, 
tho who live im any Men oe rk world to make a poe ond 


telection.—3% and 34, Ludgate-hi 


ENSON’S WATOHES.-—“ The | movements 
are of the finest Guality which the art it rss rt 


present capable of produci: 
1862.—33 ana 34, Lucgate-hi 1, Looton 3 Se inked "0. 


ENSON’S WATCHES — Chronometer, 
duplex, lever, herinentel ee rE re Todian meogads, 


keyless, astronomical, reversi 
peemattion, and railway, to suit all classen—35 and 84, 


YENSON’S WATCHES, — Finely-finished 
plete: Saves moremanta, compennl Seles eee at 
sliver cance, £25  henoan, £27,—33 ss 'and 34, Ludgave-hiil. ee iaied 


ENSON’S WATOHES, — Lever 3.plate 
movement, jewolled, &c, gold cases, size for gentlemen, open 

= 18, 19 eines) hunters, 20, x at Latente Silver caser, 
6 5 eae, 1 guineas.—33 hill, Kata- 


taro 8 "S$ WATCHES.—Full-plate lever 
movement, jewelled, strong double-backed gold cases, size 


for gentlemen, open face, 10, 12, 14, 16, 15, popace — 1, 
1s, 17, 19, 21, 23 Suinens. Silver, 6 guineas; hunters, 6 guineas,— 
33’ and 34, Ludgate-hill, aPas 
ENSON’S “WATCHES. — Well- finished 
horizontal movements, prvi &c,, acompact, flat watch, 
Opua face? Iie. 64, 25 £33¢., Pw iyrs rye Hunters, £3 arr 
2B'te, te bards nnd ba, Ladigate hii, 


ENSON'’S WATCHES for LADIES, 
embellished w.th beautiful specimens of the designer's and 
engraver's skill, wich lever movements of the finest descri 
35 guineas: 


ae ean ae 23, 28, and — 33 and 34, Li 
ENSON'S WATCHES,—-The Lady's five- 
gainer gold horizontal WA much ada: for ite 


ing good time Others at 


elegant appearance, serv pet and wt re on) Am . 
udgate- Established 


6, 8, 10, 12, and 20 yuineas,—33 
uae 


ENSON’S OLOCKS comprise drawing- 
dining-rcom, library, bed-room, hall, staircase, 

bracket, ge tkeleton, chime, musical, night, awtronom| 
peslanee shop, warehouse, office, counting-house, &e.—33 and Pry 


ate-hill. ‘Established 1749, 
3 ENSON’ 8 ea ay gn for the Drawing-room, 
the eminent artists—Laurent, Germain 
ae! vo, aie Ws Ee rel, bee: Salmson, Dumaize, Comolera, 
Felix, Aubers, Moreau, Privat, 
sone M, eadyate bill 
ENSON'S CLOCKS, among which will be 
found ee Tree hen , rouge Fray Son bie nt, a’ Egypt, 
Pol ert, white, rosée, ser brocatele, - 
n. lotto, —d'Kovase, labaster, lapis lazuli, Algerian ofp, 
Catiforn 


ENSON’S CLOCKS are made in every 
veanea ot weeks seme. walnut, oak, maple, mahogany, 


numerous ovhera-and in every why style, aad 
pain trom £10 to rTy Tee sitished 1719 34, Ludgate-hi ” 


ENSON'S CLOCKS. — Bronzes d’Art, 


Grew Figares, Statuettes, Vases, Tasze, Candelabra, 
beau, hd, to accompany every style of Clock, forming suites 
=n igate- i 


de cheminées.—33 and 34 
Established 1749, 
ENSON’S CLOCKS, for Cathedrals, 
Chapels, Townhalls, Public Builaings, Marketa, 
Schools, Fac , Vost-offices, Railways, Stables, and every 
description a Building, and for Commemorations.—33 and %, 
Ludgste-bill, Eatablis! 1 1749. 
ENSON’ S CLOCKS.—J. W. Benson will 
be glad to furnish extimates and specifications for every 
descrip ion of horelogical machine, especially ca:hedrai and public 
clocks, chiming tunes on any number of bells,—3%3 and 34, Ludgate- 
hill, Evtabiished 1749, 


ENSON'S CLOCKS.—The only workshops 

in London in ges! om wer is of Oko requisition 

in the various stages of the rure of ‘KS ana TIME- 

PIECES, thus considerably reducing the price. 34, Ludgate- 
hitl, Established 1749, 


LACKS’ | SILVER BLEOTRO-PLATE 
as good for wear as real silver. 
‘Table Forks Gruale Pattern—Per doz.) 1 10 8 and118 6 
Deosert ditto .. «1 ee ee we 110 9 os» 1% : 
Desert tit’. es * iz hol ae ee a Be 
Tea Spoons o Le 
: gues gratis, of, pect: frae Orders carrlage- per 


iggy RRS ae RE aa DENT and CO., WATCH, CL 
Mew Peay HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. E CHRONOMETER MAKERS to H 2 Se 
Iyer ee Feng Ppt Cry tn Makers of als Ghost Check toe .% reese» ny 
Facto et ia oe Pent Paul’s-churchyard, E.C, | Strand, W.C., and 84 and 35, Royal Exchange, B.C, 
Guineas, 
Gold Lever Watches, Sil Lever Watches, 
HES SMEES' pgs Bs MATTRESS, Gall Half Ghronometers, °° afte Half Chronometer” 35 
inlides u I Sen eee winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
Reostvo the ONLY Prise Meda! er Mention riven to out key, from +e 35} in Hunting Case .. 2 
_dameription, ot the International Exhibition, 1962, | old Hunting, case extre eters, 
na in theix Report, page 6, No, 2906, and page yp a quallty 16 - 
sTacker perfectly solid, very healthy, mode. teed, from os = ew T0090 pot 6to 5 
slain - ~ As elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 
Mycombinaticn as simple aie pious.” 
“ A bed aa healthy as Clocks made to order. 
W.C, (adjcining Coutts’ Bank), and 


Turret, and other 
E. Dent and Co, 61, Strand, 
%4 and 35, Boys! Kxchange, KC. 


Sons, , 
OMFORT AND WARM N 
HOMAS'S Patent Bn ty gee pe ‘Toe Pauent RIDER and ARCTIC 8 pI 
for Private vate Foey en oe, ae en pe — oy —p ee with 
Panes ot the Work may be ee tie spploion to FT WF Thoss | unpleking, and used elther to oupersede biaat peat wae 
end cs, Newgate-strest : and and Regent-cirous, Oxford-surest. yx a Prices 7s, a. 
pa ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
HE GREATEST, NOVELTY —R. 8.) WY Uta Sit Nena 
7 | the Prince ALOG and 
SSobube a stitch Whlen Ses’ strength “ety, andy ro i | Te contains upwaras of he ailtsnteed sence at 
unparalleled in the latory of the Sewing. . a | Sterling Silver Silver and 
simple L HaIR own Pa Marble Chien Riches ‘Rants, Kan ia Tea- 
for BRAIDING or —1 . q Urns and Hatin ie, oh one mp Ge 


fairylike and charming Hi hy 
hold Luminary in the world. 
Tt burns with great brilliancy twelve different kinds & oil, breaks 


Wicks. tye toro your’ wes, and cont bo te pr Kington, 
ua, sent any part of the on 
reosipt of 48 stampa. Sold at the STELLA LAMP DEPOT, No. ti, 


ETH,—Dental Self-Management.—A brief 
sxpeaition of Mr. ) ee agg mag Tavention in the con- 


reosi pt of p Ben -4, Grosvenor-street, ce ty poten 


vt a hery 


a Peneiiens 


Breaee—Metiaval F ee ‘eo. A laege. Assortment always 
on view. —D, HULETT and 
Cv., Tamateomarers, 60 & and 36 Thigh Holborn , W.C, 


| ARDNERS’ LAMPS are Best, 
Moderator oe roe cae Lamps and 8, each. — 
Srartog-ercet, four doors from Trafalgar-sq . : 


(Gee in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 


TIMES. 


EDUcED SrILKEKS 
1000 Beh] Laat rp Silk Robes, 


at pETeh ‘itoat ee 


NOW READY, IN GREAT VARIETY, 


R 


tolless we half price, 
N’S, 103 to 109, Oxford-street, 


ARLATAN BALL-DRESSES&. 
Mamerous Designs, oa Grounds, 


on Black, White, or Coloured 
128, 9d. “ ee es Doom as qeallty 
Pial + re, | a . 
Patterns free.-PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 03 te , Oxtord-strest, W. 


MADE UP COLOURED OR BLACK — 
a. and TABRLATAN | ROBES, 


trimmed in the latest style 
B ROBINGON'S, 1031 oth ‘os, fies pine 19 ulna 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 

R ICH SILK GRBENADINES, 

ae ie ie ad. he Fall Dress. 

Poe a ae Sea ESN A ud io lon Oxtond-ateot, W. 

Ozer otLxs, we, ot B: at BAKER and CRISP’S, 


Londen. 


__ a tert 


sop aetna Ge 2 ot Full Dress, 
lack en a halt 
Last year's Muslins, Betowrinns, Mohairs, at half the 
Mourning Paranhos ‘usline, 64, 9d., worth 1 
Bareges, 


Sear 
‘A S FINE AS cr HAIR, Three for 184 

Acre in nin he atc 
et 98, 


eta ali NEW SPRING SILKS. 
200 Patterns— worth 


representing £20,000 
of new Slike—prav-freo, on jication.— 
50 to 63, Bt, Paul's-chi 
21 years. 


IPED SILES. at 1 guinea, £1 5a, 6d. 

and 14 guinea the Drees. Plain-coloure 
Glacés, ts 34d. per yard. Moire Antiques, 
from £1 1¥s, 6a. the Dress of 10 yards, 
Black Silke, from 18a, the Dress. Keveral- 
bie Land gar gerne with flowers the same on 
woven on 8 1 ew principle, all 

Geta, S66, tha the yard, A lurge parcel 
of last year’s from 1s. to 4. a 
yard, half ia . For 
a write to NIC«a N's, 50 to 
, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


D° YOU WISH YOUR OBILDREN 
L DRESSED ?—Boyw’ Knickerbocker 


NicHoteors,, New CHECKED and 


DERIODICAL STOCK SaLEs. 


AMOTT and eg ty will Pas ag this Day and during 
RADE of the estate of Mr. Georse 


lala F Mantiles ani 

icves, nels, Blank 

at half thetr real value. 
charged 28, 6d, the Dres+, 


Cobourg, Al; Petticoats, Cami 
rod oe 
On: 
Q EE. Gla pe te 
nant: oe 
ma cg Gros Grain Silke are 
guineas ; 100 pieces of the Black Drap 


may be from abo | 188, 9d. 
pitti) 
ig Ped white Sree she vay eon caaee for wear, 
orth 3 guineas, are Seg" atte 54. 6d, ; @ very large lot oc 
Hick mes sinks will be old £1 18s, 64, the Drees, usual 
price, £3 ; superior makes in Biack I Poult de Seles, exceedingly rich, 
usually char 34 guineas, may 2 ; Bich 
Widows’ Silks, worch 
of Rich BI Su 
to 2s, Md. per yard ; 400 odd dress leng Bi that 
to wear, at £1 the Dros ich Bae — 
Antiques, a nt worth rorth, ‘3h guineas, for 2 guinoas Fail Dress ; 
Hundreds of Checked Silks, simple in are a 4 nd Bari 
ks, war 1 scvereign 
ned silks, worth 
£2, for £1 ba. 6d.; 500 Pieces 
ard ; 
ard, relesed to 


i 

H 

i 
el 


the very richest usual 
gaineas ; 100 pieces of Wh: 
din: nner wear, eprth £8, may be ae 


g nf 
Eee 
ne 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
No 50, REGENT-STREKT, LONDON, W. 
Established 1868, 


Invested agg 
vin ay vir vary 
Claims paid sincs oo the Retabliahanant of the Offics, £3,572,513, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Gray. 
CHAIRMAN OF ete Seated De juire, Esq. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN—Richard Daw: 

MANAGING DIRECTOR—John A Beanmons, Esq. 


The Profits, eubject to a trifi are divided the 
ing 1g deduction, among 


oy of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
HE PROVIDENT LIFE Agha 


Number | Date of Annual with 
of Poliey.| Policy. Premium. Insured, | Bonus Additions, 
£ea 4 £ £ ww 4 
478 1833 mm 15 16 | (HOD 10633 14 2 
3924 1831 15 06«46=~«<S:Ci<“S‘aéé HW le 19 0 
4337 1834 m5 13 4 woe 9637 32 2 
2946 1818 1407 (6G 6000 924 13 6 
5795 1825 iy tl 68800 9253 5 
2027 1836 iss 13 4 4000 $576 11 2 
sod 1834 4 15 10 1009 2408 7 6 
788 1898 2 is 4 1005 2327 13 5& 


Jou HODDINOTT, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, 


panies Geeta i | '. COR) 
metallic mems., &e., in seeeesd 
ond ressie leather, at ar bt espn 1 E.c. 


A prise-list forwarded post-f Sos on anpiseanins 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSORANCE COMPANY 


to entertein a) for 
muents Sree enieatn Tering esate of Fine li Bones, 
fally seemed nen nee is not 
Hoysl has alwa been for ita liberality 
promptitote in the asttlemen A - a _ 
Ite Annual Income is now over .. -. £600,000 
And its Funds in exceed ++ 1,000: 
The Parl tary to Govern- 


amount, 
JON B. JOMNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 2¥, Lombard-atrest, ’ 7 


WALKER’S PATENT PENELOPE | 


H. CROCHET NEEDLES have the word “ Penel 
handle. A set of bn Bone Hanules - lod, A 
the new Patent U: 


FEB. 4, 1865 


~ RAILWAY, 


UDG LA TE-HI L i 
JOHN H HARVEY an aud SO ws, Lndgnte-hill, 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES. PAMILY. LIN ENS. 
N KEW SILKS—PATTEKN- Fike, 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yards, £1 lie, 6d 
Patierna of Rich Silks, 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
N EW SILKS.—PATTERNS' FREE 
New Striped Glac6a, 14 Yards, £2 28, J 

atterns of New Ribbed Silks. 

JOuN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill. 

E W . t ke 


Princess Royal Cord, very brigh 
Ef ieaed. forts yard,” 


N 


New 
JOHN | HARVEY and S08, 9, 9, “Ludgate-hill, : 
NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgute-hill. 

and Cotton 


Linen 8 makes, all widths, 
and Scotch Table Li n Martins and Slips, 


Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted Vor Wear, 


T PETER BOBIN SON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Stuffa. Black Skirta, 


‘Ws to 02, Regent-street, London. 
LACK SILKS, of the best and most 


makes, ‘at tha most economical prices, 
Urroa 2 to 10.6 to 10 guineas the Fall Dreas 


rs mate up, Sctenunel in chapans sand wootal Sexiges, 
elthen with orape 9 with fancy trimmings, suited to ladies who 


wear black from 
iterne—PETER 


Address for pa ROBINSON 
COUBT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 260, Regent-street, London. 


SILKS.—Wear guaranteed, 
Caipag oe 4 guineas the Dress of 15 yards. 
‘ouse, Frith-street ; and Old Compton- 


LACK 

3 guiness, 3} 
SEWELL anu CU., amon 
atreet, square, W, 


omens Ant ANTIQUES, —SEWELL and CO, 
sonttanae 


wnt aah ama 
Compton House, Frith-seeot, and Ola ft Conapton-atroet, Boho, W. w. 
EW FRENCH SILKS, in C:-LUURS and 


B at 2a. 6)d. por yard, made o° bright Italian 
pan the tee for durability of eminent Some in Pars an 
oe Lahr — Department a‘l the richest and movt 
G0 th Patterns sen: 


vay EY and 0. Tambeth House, Westninster Bridge, 8. 
OCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 


or at Home, 
An Anni Lowe ment £3t0 £5 50 to the 
RAILWAY P. GER ASSUBANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in case of Death or ane Week while laid up by 


Injury. 
For iculars a) to the Gere ‘at the Balle Station’, the 
part y y Mi 


Wis . VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK a NEW ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, bgp ba Provinctal 

Governments of A: 


CAPITAL. £500,000, en ERR Fe FUND, #100 ath. 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 
Oaimari 


Dunstan Ki 
Manuherikia iatae 
This Bank grants Droughts on any of ae Ea seveoumt a 
pf with that Galny. om uae mv pe 
London Offi me frien 


cation at the 
50, Old Broad-street, City. 


BTHUB GRANGER’S Five Shilling Parcel 


isto, 
at Is. per 100; 200 ditto, at 
8d. 100 ; two down of A. G.'a Dated “Pens, at 93, per dozen 
Penholdar and Blot-b,ok, 44, bottle of A. G.’s extra Ink, 64 : rotal 
cost, if purchased retail, oa ti, Tigh’ Holborn, W.C ment carriage-free on 
receipt of 20u. Factory, 308, Hig! 


| tac BRICK STOVE (Patent) for 
—e 


From 50 wo 75 per cent saved in fue’, 
Smoke impowible. No dust, 


Perfect safery from fire. m fire or not, just as wanted. 
Ventilation. ual heat, No rheumatiam, Any iuel can be used. 
brand ~ seen, auily i in operation at 17, Great Portland-strat, Oxford- 
BB ooo vision nh Weihong ae pe eten 

wi in the World. Ysa, 1 des, 
cannot be sfuniad, Bent London is, fall evn ati =f 
per 
29s. above prices dos, include carriage.— 
b PHILLIPS and Co. born- nat 


hues 2a ae os Sores 
are now bei 
Gidere sain Sita tt eh ae me 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 


NIC, 

an omachic, and » goutle » \oulent. 

Sold by Grocera, Italian W and of bere : 
Wy Grmitacuued by WATERS and WILLIAMS 
2, Martin's- Cannon- street, Londun. 

Lewis and Ga, Wovoestar, 


8 I 


R DE iosaare LaSiteaeowe CoD. 
LIVES OIL.—ITs INVARIABLE PURITY AND UsiFoRM 
EXCELLENCE ABE GUARANTBED.— Dr. EDWABDs F. 


Ligh ‘ou JONGH. It bas long been 
our wi to recommend this kind 
a. Sy oo mm Reda! rcapcie an ——— 
= ot eee an Oh omen oe DE JONGH’s sole 
| vANSAB, Hd era wit Gb, 7 Berandt London j and 
London : Printed and publiahed at the Office, . 
ie aye ie Sona fet 
FEBRUARY «bese J 


